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FOREWORD 


VER since the inauguration of the ocean cruise, 

4 which has opened up the East to the general public, 
it has been apparent that there is a necessity—in fact a “long- 
felt want "—for a really: reliable guide-book that goes some- 
what deeper into matters of general interests than a bald 
remark such as: “The Pyramids were built in the third 
millenium 3.c., and are within easy motoring distance of 
Cairo.” The travellers of to-day, both those setting forth 
on their wanderings and those who have returned, are inter- 
ested not only in recognized sights of antiquity, but also in 
more modern sights they will meet or have met on their 
voyages. They desire some information of the inhabitants 
of the countries they visit: light thrown on the inner lives 
of Pashas, Effendis and “ Sheeks” ; why Sahibs cannot know 
Box-Wallahs ; spotlight on the Harem: and explanations 
of all those Eastern mysteries that ate apparent, but not 
immediately understandable, to the traveller from the 
moment he sets foot on his ship at Tilbury till he 
recurs, 

It is hoped that this work, compiled by some of the greatest 
and most active brains in the Orient, will do something 
to clea up these mysteries, and that it will be also of 
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some assistance to officials and residents abroad, who may 
wonder from time to time whether they are really “ bearing 
the white man’s burden” or only one of their own 
making. 

Ramgszs AND ROLY 
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The School-boys enforce their arguments with stones’ 


I 
THE EGYPTIAN NATION 


HE inhabitants of Egypt are divided into four classes : 
Fellahs, who are good fellows; Effendis, who are not 
so good ; Pashas, wlio are preposterous ; and Greek grocers 
who die for England’s sake—they are always murdered when 
a mob turns anti-British, The reasons for this ate, firstly 
they are much easier to kill than Englishmen, they are more 
plentiful, their shops are well worth looting, and everybody 
owes them money. There is a fifth class that is difficult to 
identify, and that is the Beys. A few of these are created by 
the King but the great majority are self-appointed, the rule 
being that a man may call himself a Bey immediately the top 
button of his trousers flies off. Nearly all clerks of fifteen 
years service and over are Beys of this type, and there have 
been rare cases of cooks to distinguished families achieving this 
rank with increasing corpulence and misappropriated riches. 
Egypt used to be ruled by a Monarch advised by a Parlia- 
ment, but this method was found to be so very cumbersome 
that it has adopted schoolboy and Blueshirt rule which suits 
the country admirably. The schoolboys enforce their argu- 
ments with stones and bits of broken bottles and the Blueshirts 
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employ daggers and life-preservers. These two far-seeing and 
sapient political parties have now combined together and call 
themselves the United Front. 
It is a moderately cheap form of Government as no salaries 
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or emoluments are paid to the rulers, and all the country has 
to do is to reimburse tramway companies for burnt trams, 
replace all street lamps once a week, and compensate police 
for fractured skulls. There is another small item—overtime 
pay to sweepers for clearing up stones, broken bottles, and 
jagged bits of iron at sunset every day after the Government 
ceases work. There are certain rules observed by the school- 
boy Government, such as no rioting or stone-throwing to take 
place before 7.30 a.m., an hour off in the middle of the day 
for both sides, and no bricks to be thrown or policemen 
beaten after 6 p.m. On every seventh day the schoolboy 
rulers cheer in front of the Residency for Great Britain and 
the High Commissioner, but during the rest of the week they 
shout “Death to Hoare !’ or “Down with Eden !’ and break 
the windows of the British Consulate. This is what is called 
impartial rule, and is understood in the Nile Valley where 
climatic conditions and popular opinion change with equal 
rapidity. 

The only people who do not approve of the schoolboy 
Government are the police, and this is understandable as any 
ordinary man gets tired of having his skull fractured more 
than once a month. Regulations will shortly be brought 
into force by which men with more than six fractures will 
be granted an additional piastre a day and be entitled to an 
extra week’s leave per year. The uniform of the police is a 
black tunic and trousers with the red tarbush—since the 
inauguration of the schoolboy Government, however, they 
have discarded the tarbush and wear a white bandage and 
blood-stained gauze pad instead. 
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The fact that the students are in the streets governing the 
country for five days out of every six does not, as might be 
supposed, affect the standard of education in any way. In 
some countries this might be the case, but in Egypt the possible 
ill-effects are cleverly counteracted by making the examination 
papers easier to suit the circumstances. As there is no limit 
to the lengths to which this system can be applied there is no 
reason why in the future the Egyptian student should not 
matriculate on a knowledge of the alphabet and nothing else. 

The population of the country is fourteen millions, and 
consists of seven million fellahs or cultivators and seven million 
Government officials. It is hoped to get this straightened out 
shortly, and the rulers of the country are striving for an ideal 
state of affairs where there will only be one million fellahs 
and thirteen million officials. By 1950 it is hoped that the 
fellah will have been completely eliminated, and instead there 
will be a united nation of black-coated officials and nothing else. 

Now Egypt has obtained a Treaty with Great Britain and 
this is a most excellent thing as it has cleared up once and for 
all the difficulties about the “Four Reserved Points.’ The 
‘Four Reserved Points,’ which were the four clauses on which 
we failed to come to an agreement in 1922, were a most 
unmitigated nuisance, as for the last fourteen years nobody 
has ever been able to remember what they were, and at the 
first meeting of the Negotiations it is said that the High 
Commissioner of Great Britain and the Prime Minister of 
Egypt, like the proverbial plumbers, both went back to their 
offices to see what they were. It is regretted that they cannot 
be given here, but we have no reference book handy. 
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Anyway, one of the results of the Treaty was that in future 
the Sudan will be a condominium, and as no one has the 
faintest idea what a condominium is this ought to be a most 
excellent thing for the Sudan—they revel in knotty problems 
in Khartum. 

Then the British Army is to be shifted from Cairo and the 
Gezira Club to the banks of the Canal, and this is not so good 
as it will interfere very seriously with polo and the intensive 
training of the forces. (See chapter ‘British Army.’) Pre- 
sumably water polo will have to take the place of polo and 
this worries us rather. The winning teams will have to be 
photographed, and those slightly-bowed, emaciated legs of the 
winning polo team that look so wonderful in the right sort of 
boot will probably be quite damnable in swim-suits. 

The Treaty also means a treat for the foreigners. Previously 
all their cases were tried in their own Consular Courts, but 
now the Egyptians are going to be most generous about it 
and allow everything to be tried in Egyptian Courts, and 
Egyptian justice is much more economical and variegated 
than the European variety. It is more economical because 
properly managed in the Egyptian tradition, a law-suit ought 
to last a man a lifetime instead of a year or six months, and it 
is more variegated because the degree of guilt or otherwise 
depends largely on what political party is in power at the time 
of trial. That is to say, the malfeasance of cracking a man’s 
skull with a staff might either rank as a crime or the day’s 
good deed, and this will depend entirely on the political views 
of A—the striker, B—the struck, and most particularly C—the 
judge who tries the case. Also if a policeman runs in a rioter 
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for smashing lamps and burning trams he may quite likely 
get six months for interfering with the legitimate pastimes of 
the people. Foreigners who have found life rather dull in 
Egypt in the past should be everlastingly grateful for the 
concession of sharing Egyptian justice with the nation that 
invented it and took out the patent. 

The Egyptians have been agitating and demonstrating for 
a very long while for what they call ‘Istiklal,’ which, being 
interpreted, means independence. Most married men will 
tell you that such a thing does not exist. When recently 
Egypt obtained her independence a large crowd of the elec- 
torate in one of the provinces were so over-joyed at the news 
that they went to the local police station and told the officer 
in charge that they wanted to see this ‘Independence’ for 
which they had been shouting so long. 

“We don’t want to take it home with us,” they explained, 
“but could one of the policemen bring it out on a halter for 
us to look at?” 

Egypt derives a considerable portion of its revenue from 
the State Telegraphs. There are two reasons why this 
Department is such a financial success, and one is that when- 
ever a new Cabinet is formed, i.e. twice a year, everybody in 
the country telegraphs congratulations to the Prime Minister 
and all the other Ministers in the vain hope of getting a 
Government job if he has not got one, or improving his 
position if he has. 

The other reason is that things are so arranged that it is 
impossible to find any house in the cities with an address 


that costs less than a shilling when telegraphed. In England 
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one gets along very well with an address like 5, Acacia Road, 
Ealing, but in Cairo the most modest and unassuming flat 
has something of this description : Shem el Nessim Building, 
Sharia Sheikh Mohammed Ahmed Alfi Abdel Wahab Pasha, 
Kasr el Doubara, Cairo. If the Postmaster-General of Great 
Britain wishes to know how to raise sufficient funds to justify 
the return to the penny postage he is advised to come out to 
Egypt and learn how to do it. 

Egyptians, if they are Mohammedans, are allowed to marry 
four wives, but if they are Copts or Christians the ration is 
one and they have to make her last. A Mohammedan can 
get rid of his wife quite easily. He has only got to say three 
times, “I divorce thee,” and it is an accomplished fact. He 
has no need to fix up false hotel evidence as we—a more 
enlightened nation—do, for everything is straight and above 
board. Most people in the Nile Valley find it preferable not 
to bring the establishment of wives up to full strength, but to 
keep on divorcing and getting a new wife every time. It 
gives them the right to call themselves monogamists instead 
of polygamists, and is moreover far cheaper in the long run, 
and infinitely more peaceful. Until one has actually heard 
it one cannot really grasp how much noise one woman can 
make, and the Egyptian wife gives full vent to her lungs 
when her husband proudly marches home with blushing bride 
No. 2 or 3 on his arm. Of course a man must be an incurable 
optimist if he imagines he is going to have any sort of an 
enjoyable honeymoon night when he brings home his new 
wife to stay with his old one under the same roof-tree. Many 
a happy Egyptian bridegroom has had all the connubial bliss 
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knocked out of him by a well-aimed blow with a coffee 
pestle two minutes after he has escorted his new spouse over 
the portals of his ancestral home. 

The Egyptians speak Arabic and the peculiarity about the 
language is that it is spoken one way, written in another, 
and used for speeches and addresses in a third form. The 
trouble is thar no one seems to understand anybody else’s 
Arabic. If you hear two men talking to each other one says 
a sentence and the other immediately shouts : ‘Eh :’, which 
means he has not got it. After it has been repeated three times 
he gets the gist of the remark and replies, and the other then 
shouts: ‘Eh?’ and so it goes on. This is all carried out at 
the top of their voices so that there is not a great amount of 
secrecy in the Nile Valley. 

The written Arabic is quite different from the spoken and 
all educated people can read it, but the trouble is that they all 
read it a different way and arrive at a different sense, for the 
peculiarity about the written Arabic is that, however carefully 
done, it always has three different meanings. One of the 
reasons why so few people obey the laws and ordinances of 
the country is that most of them read them in all good faith 
as permitting and encouraging the act which the laws forbid. 

The Arabic used for speeches is sonorous and wonderful to 
listen to with all the words ending in a syllable that sounds 
like ‘ oun,’ and the correct thing to do when listening to a 
speech is to nod your head every second to show that you 
are comprehending every sentence and are in complete agree- 
ment with the pronouncements of the speaker. Actually the 
audience do not understand a single word of it, and, as the 
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probability is the speaker does not either, there is no great 
harm done. This is what is called high Arabic, and the higher 
the Arabic you speak the less you are understood and the 
preater the kudos. 





“ An Egyptian official M\ 
has ten minutes chatty — 
conversation on the telephone” 


There is a fourth kind of Arabic and that is the type that 
is used on the telephone. This is a very loud form—so loud 
that it usually puts the mechanism of the telephone out of 
order—and this is why no telephone message has ever been 
delivered correctly in Egypt. You may hear an Egyptian 
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yelling down the telephone and ordering his car to be at the 
railway station at 2 p.m., and the driver immediately goes to 
the police station and stays there till he is arrested. Also it 
is necessary when telephoning to gesticulate with your hands 
to the man to whom you are talking. Visual telephones 
have not been introduced into Egypt yet but this does not 
matter. It is the recognized method to hold the receiver with 
the left hand and emphasize every sentence with the right— 
when the subject-matter is extremely difficult and involved 
the earphone is dropped altogether and both hands are used. 
This helps the fellow at the other end a lot, and in any case 
he is going through the same Swedish exercises with and 
without the earphone. If an Egyptian official has ten minutes’ 
chatty conversation on the telephone in the morning he has 
put in as much physical exercise as the average Englishman 
gets out of a smart rally at squash. 

Another peculiarity about Egypt is that the ordinary 
uneducated people possess a sixth sense that enables them to 
know the name of everybody else. It is a definite sixth sense 
and no one can explain the mystery. The names of Egyptians 
are very long and difficult, but this is no deterrent—you may 
stop your car in the middle of the cultivation in the Nile 
Valley and tell your driver to ask the way. “Es sikka lil 
Zagazig feyn, ya Ahmed Abdel Meguid Shams el Din :” 
(“ Which is the road to Zagazig, Ahmed Abdel Meguid 
Shams el Din :?”’) he yells to a fellah working a hundred 
yards away in the cotton. 

The man of course will not know the way to Zagazig 
though it is just round the corner and he lives there, and 
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this is remarkable—but what is still more remarkable is the 
fact that his name is Ahmed Abdel Meguid Shams el Din, and 
though he does not remember the way to his home town he 
knows instinctively that your driver’s name is Mohammed 
Osman Abdel Wahab. This is one of the mysteries of the 
East and so far no one has been able to throw any light on 
the subject. 

Egyptians are all very religious and they all keep Ramadan. 
Ramadan is a fast of thirty days and good Mohammedans 
are supposed not to eat or drink during the whole of this 
period from dawn till sunset. One would think that this 
would keep them quiet, but actually it has the opposite effect, 
for the yelling by day is even worse than it is at normal times 
owing to the auditory nerves being affected by the shortage 
of food, and the din at night is deafening as the entire popula- 
tion are on their feet in the street talking from sunset to 
sunrise. If any unfortunate Christian should happen to fall 
asleep through sheer exhaustion during the night, after 
spending hours turning and tossing on his pillow, guns are 
fired at intervals to call the faithful to prayer or to meals. 
The guns they fire are not shot-guns but ancient 15 pounders 
charged with blasting powder, and the concussion breaks the 
electric light globes and sends the pictures crashing to the 
floor. 

One of the reasons why in the past so many Christians 
embraced the Mohammedan faith is that the suffering inflicted 
by the believers on the infidels during Ramadan was such 
that the only way out of it was to become a Mohammedan 
_ One certainly obtained no sleep thereby, but one 
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had the satisfaction of knowing that one was helping to keep 
everyone else awake and this is a very consoling feeling. 

Egyptian servants, who incidentally are not Egyptians but 
Berberines, all keep Ramadan and convey the impression to 
their employers that they are exceedingly devout. Their 
method of doing this is to bring the early morning tea an 
hour late, provide stone-cold baths, and impregnate all the 
food with paraffin. Most servants in Egypt are very religious. 

Driving a car in the streets of Cairo or any big city in 
Egypt is a totally different matter from driving one in Europe. 
In Europe it is not necessary to sound one’s horn at a man 
who is walking straight towards the car and looking at it, 
but in Egypt it is, as the Egyptian, being a very economically- 
minded man, frequently locks up his brain and does not use 
it; he does not want it to wear out too quickly. Normally 
speaking, he does not register at all until you have either 
split his ear drum with the horn or poked him gently in the 
midriff with the radiator. During the sugar-cane season in 
the autumn the number of road deaths is appalling as every 
inhabitant walks about the streets chewing a large stick of 
sugar-cane. The whole of the brain is concentrated on the 
gustatory organs, and the eyes are rolled inwards towards the 
nose looking at the succulent cane. Neither horns, Klaxons, 
nor pokes with the radiator have the slightest effect, and the 
only thing to do is to run over the sucker as gently as possible. 
If great care is exercised the sugar-cane addict will arise after 
the passage of the car and continue chewing without losing 
a munch. 

Another suicide period is the first cold spell in December 
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or January. Whenever the temperature drops below 45° 
the brains and auditory nerves of the inhabitants of Cairo 
cease to function altogether. They then wrap their heads 
up in shawls, and either run down the middle of the street to 
meet the traffic or else dive across it and hurl themselves 
under buses or cars. The impression one gets is that they 
are deliberately seeking death to escape the cold. 

In Egypt there appears to be an organization that for want 
of a better name one might call the “Last Moment Delay 
Society’; and this association is so wonderfully managed 
and so extremely efficient that one meets its members and 
agents in every part of the country. They wear no uniform 
nor distinguishing badge, and one is not aware of their ex- 
istence till one is rushing out of onc’s house to catch a train, 
going up the gangway of a ship, or just putting the clutch 
into the car to start on a long tour, and then the selected mem- 
ber of this widespread and all-powerful society, who may 
be disguised as a clerk, orderly, servant, or even as an Arab, 
a forward with the announcement of some situation 
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that effectually prevents one leaving one’s house or office 
that day. The real efficiency of the society lies in the fact 
that the member has had innumerable opportunities of im- 
parting this information for a week or more, but in accordance 
with the teaching of the organization has saved it up for what 
the French call the psychological moment. 

Egyptian music is not music at all—it sounds exactly like a 
large orchestra having a private canter over the course with 
their instruments to see if they are in tune before rendering 
Chopin’s Nocturne in Bp. In Egyptian bands the trombone 
player gets twice as much pay as anybody else as he has far 
more work to do, and he frequently pushes his instrument 
into two parts in his efforts to follow the tune. As there is 
no tune at all this is quite understandable. 

Egyptian singing is like their orchestral music, only more 
so. One frequently sees the police rushing down the street 
to interfere in a case of wife murder only to find that it is 
an Egyptian soprano trying over a passionate love ditty. 
Male singing is slightly different, and when an Egyptian bari- 
tone gives a rendering of a popular song he makes a noise 
like a bad case of tonsilitis gargling. Instead of ending up 
on a high note as we do he emits a gasp that suggests somebody 
trying to get back the portion of his bathwater that he has 
inadvertently swallowed. 

We are all of us very much interested in the movement 
for the suppression of the White Slave Traffic in Egypt, and’ 
occasionally have balls in aid of the funds for Fallen Women 
at which it is exceedingly difficult for the ordinary man to 
distinguish between those who have fallen, those who are 
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about to fall, and those who have never had a chance. It 
is said that one of the most generous and regular of the sub- 
scribers to this organization was a fat old Pasha of Turkish 
extraction whose knowledge of English was somewhat 
cursory. He appears to have been a little vague about the 
aims and objects of the Society and when the meaning of 
the word ‘ suppression ’ was explained to him he was furious 
about the deception and demanded the return of all his 
subscriptions for the last ten years. 
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Training for war 


I 
CAIRO 


AIRO is Egypt and Egypt is Cairo. No other place 

in the Nile Valley is in the picture at all, but it is just 
as well not to stress this fact too much with the Alexandrians 
who pretend that Cairo does not exist. 

Cairo has a population of one million, of whom 955,000 
are Government officials, and the odd 45,000 are servants, 
taxi-drivers, shop-keepers, and sweepers. The city consists 
of some shops and hotels, the Turf and Gezira Clubs, and 
about ten thousand Government offices. To the north is 
Abbassia where the soldiers live, north again is Heliopolis 
where enormously wealthy retired Egyptian officials have 
palaces, and the Royal Air Force small flats, and south is 
Maadi where some highbrows addicted to gardening dwell. 
They also read poetry and write books, There are some 
Pyramids and a Sphinx to the west, and duck shoots to the 
north-west and south-west. East there is nothing except 
the Citadel where Saladin used to keep a part of his army. 
As at Kasr-el-Nil Arabi Pasha he left his bugs behind when 
he evacuated it and they are still there. Now these buildings 
are pocupied by British Army as barracks, there is a con- 
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siderable amount of jealousy between the battalion at the 
Citadel and that at Kasr-el-Nil over the question of bugs 
and their activities. The Citadel regiment are convinced 
that they have a far larger and more fecund race of these 
insects than Kasr-el-Nil, but Kasr-el-Nil say that as far as 
bugs are concerned the Citadel do not know the first word 
about them. 

Egypt is a very extensive country and stretches from Wadi 
Halfa to the Mediterranean, a matter of 680 miles, and from 
Italian Cyrenaica to the Palestine frontier, which also is 
about 680 miles. This sounds fairly large and wide-spreading, 
and one would imagine that it might be a difficult country 
to govern, but actually it is extremely simple as it has been 
found that, by grouping all the offices in Cairo and massing 
the officials there, the remainder of the country will rule 
itself. This was originally an Egyptian idea, namely that 
the country could be governed quite easily from Cairo, and 
that there was not the slightest need for any official tosleave the 
Capital on inspection—except, of course, to go to Alexandria 
in the summer months. Most of the British officials have 
now come to see the matter in the same light, and it stands 
out as the one point on which the two nations are entirely 
of one mind. 

Cairo used to be the matchmaker’s happy hunting ground, 
but it has gone off enormously in this respect of late and no 
one knows why. The girls are just as attractive as they used 
to be, and the men as numerous, but the fact remains that 
the ‘bag’ when it is compiled at the end of the season is 
most distressing reading. There are quite a number of 
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“birds down’ but they are all apparently strong runners, 
and there is no record of their ever having been picked up. 
To make matters worse, the young subaltern who has been 
making the running with Cairo’s star turn and drinking her 
father’s champagne for three nights a week—a special 7s. 
a bottle brand reserved for suitors with little or no palate 
—goes home on leave in June, and by the end of the month 
his engagement is announced to a young woman with a face 
like a horse and a rhinoceros-hide behind whom he has 
had marked down apparently as a suitable fox-hunting mate 
since his teens. It is all very disturbing, and suggests either 
that the Cairo girls ought to take up hunting in the Shires 
—which is very difficult as it would interfere with the other 
hunting season in Cairo, or young subalterns should be 
taught that pinchable behinds are not to be despised even in 
Leicestershire and that horse teeth grow longer with the 
years. 

Gezira Club provides facilities for every sport and pastime, 
from plutocratic racing and aristocratic polo to mid-Victorian 
frivolities like croquet and plebeian pursuits such as bowls 
and hockey. It is on Gezira polo grounds that the officers 
of the Cavalry Brigade are tested for military efficiency and 
fitness for command, and on Gezira tennis courts that ex- 
aminations are held to decide as to the desirability or otherwise 
of retaining in the service the British officials of the Govern- 
ment. Exceptional skill at the game means not only the 
permanent employment of the official in question, but also 
ensures promotion and increase of pay. Some years ago an 
attenypt was made to emulate the standard set by the Army, 
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“A young woman with K\ \3\ 
a face like a horse” a 
and for a time it looked as if polo might become the supreme 
test, but the supply of Government horses in Egypt, unlike 
the Sudan, Palestine, and other British dependencies, is 
distinctly meagre, and polo can only become a thoroughly 
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popular institution if the Government supplies the mounts, 
and the remounts when the original horses are lamed through 
playing the game. Also it was found that the senior officials 
of the service fell off far too frequently, which lowered the 
standard to such an extent that it was found desirable to 
shift the examination from the polo grounds to the tennis 
courts. This works admirably, as some of the more resplen- 
dent of the officials are extremely good and active at the 
nets and continue to be so despite advancing years and 
increasing corpulence. 

Despite the general popularity of golf, the game though 
played to a very great extent is not yet recognized as an 
official test for efficiency in the service, and this is a pity as 
some of the lesser known Administrations possess players 
with very low handicaps. It is hoped now the Treaty is 
signed—if any British officials are left in Egypt—that golf 
will be recognized to a certain extent, and that people with 
handicaps below 8 will be given a half blue and entitled to 
half the increase of pay that a first-class tennis player obtains. 

There is little more to be said about golf except that the 
Palestine High Commissioner came to Cairo and beat the 
High Commissioner of Egypt on his own ground. This 
caused a lot of excitement at the time, and certain London 
newspapers sent over correspondents to try and embroil the 
two countries on the golf course. The journals in question 
have been so successful in this respect on various cricket 
pitches that their failure to cause even the slightest hostility 
between the two High Commissioners still rankles deeply 
in the Fleet Street area. As, however, Palestine is a Colonial 
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Office preserve, the Foreign Office were naturally most 
incensed over the occurrence, and a despatch was sent to the 
High Commissioner of Egypt notifying him that unless his 
game improved considerably they would have to consider 
the question of replacing him by an official with a lower 
handicap. 

There are two types of tennis played at Gezira, i.e. non- 
competitive and friendly, and competitive and intensely 
hostile. Feelings run so high that the leading ladies have to 
have police guards over their houses whilst a tournament 
is in progress. So far no actual blows have been struck, but 
‘words’ fly across the nets faster and harder than the balls, 
and large crowds attend the Ladies’ Singles—not because 
they are particularly interested in the game, but because they 
want to see a really good scrap with 14-oz. racquets between 
say a first-class volleyer and a hefty driver from the back line. 
It should be well worth watching. 

The other great pastime of the Cairenes is cocktail-drinking 
and there are many people who are * plus four ’ at this activity. 
Cocktail drinking started in quite a small way some five or 
six years ago. That is to say, about once a month somebody 
gave a cocktail party to which one went and spent an hour 
consuming two to three drinks. Since those modest days, 
however, things have moved apace and there are four to five 
cocktail parties every night, which are orgies and square 
meals combined (if you happen to be sober enough to eat 
anything), and people leave at about 10 p.m. talking about 
their rich relations, and are not quite certain whether they 
live in Maadi, Heliopolis or just Zamalek. 
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One of the drawbacks to Egypt is the ‘summer friend,’ 
and the ‘summer friend ’ is the young woman that the grass- 
widower husband whose wife is at home finds ready to amuse 
him during the dog days of July, August and September. 
Summer friends are very nice—much too nice in fact—and 
they are extremely sympathetic—so sympathetic in every 
way that most wives find it preferable to endure the heat 
of an Egyptian summer rather than be put to the difficulty 
of retrieving their husbands from these alluring damsels in 
October. Some husbands, sad to say, have never been 
retrieved and are still out in the undergrowth somewhere. 

Lots of people remark when sitting at Gezira Club on the 
wonderful cool breezes that one experiences in autumn, but 
it is not the north-west wind blowing up the Nile that one 
feels—the icy blast is usually due to the fact that a newly- 
returned wife has just been introduced by a nervous husband, 
hoping for the best, to the girl who has been looking after 
him all the summer. Some of them even darn socks for the 
neglected husbands, and the sock-darning summer friend is 
the very worst kind of peril. Most wives cut short their 
holidays and return post haste to Egypt immediately they 
hear there is a bit of sock-darning and general mending going 
on. 

There are four seasons in Egypt—duck and snipe shooting 
from December to February ; preparations for and going on 
leave March till June ; finding of and improving of acquaint- 
ance of ‘ summer friends ’ (husbands only) July to September ; 
and ‘ seeing-off’ of “summer friends’ (wives only) October 
to oo This is the most sporting season of the four 
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as if the ‘summer friend’ is a veteran at the game she puts 
up a very good run for her money, and all Cairo has bets on 
the result. If, however, there are veteran ‘summer friends’ 
there are also experienced and indomitable wives with un- 
broken records at retriever trials both on land and sea, and 
bookmakers on these occasions offer no prices. 

Everybody in Cairo is a bird lover and an amateur orni- 
thologist into the bargain. They take photographs of birds, 
write letters about them to the papers, and urge the Govern- 
ment and the R.S.P.C.A. to take all possible steps to prevent 
the Arabs, Fellaheen and Dagos from interfering with them. 
If a bird looks like being exterminated they cannot sleep at 
nights, and will not go to cocktail parties till it has re-estab- 
lished itself. But the Cairene draws the line very firmly, 
and, though he loves nearly all birds, he hates the duck with 
an intense hatred, and is doing his best to eliminate entirely 
this species from the waters of the Nile. It is not known 
what the duck has done to deserve this implacable enmity 
—whether it has been proved to be a destroyer of crops, 
conveyor of disease, or just a bad parent—but the fact remains 
that no true Cairo bird-lover can have a moment's happiness 
if he thinks that there is a flight of duck settled peacefully 
on a marsh some twenty miles away. The whole campaign 
is wonderfully organized—every stretch of duck-holding 
water is parcelled out and provided with hides—and on 
Sundays and Fridays the complete male British population 
sally forth with 300 cartridges apiece and set about extermin- 
ating the duck. A pleasing side about the situation is that 
this is one part of British advanced civilization and enlighten- 
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ment that has appealed to both the Egyptian and foreign 
population, not to mention the Greek grocer, and with 
these redoubtable allies to help it is hoped that Egypt will 
soon be as free from the duck as Ireland is from snakes. 

The British Cairene presents a solid front against all outside 
ageression, but he does not mind with whom he mixes on 
Armistice Day, Empire Day and other days of this des- 
cription. It must not be presumed from this however that 
there are no social distinctions, because there are. In Egypt 
we take our positions according to the social grade of our 
respective Departments, and though Tollemache of Finance 
may stand next to Brown of Public Works and sing ‘God 
Save the King’ in unison with him—accepting his expert 
guidance through those difficult high notes of the second 
part—it does not by any means imply that this will ‘send 
Brown victorious’ into Tollemache’s set at Gezira the 
following day—far from it. Tollemache will not be even 
able to see Brown the next evening, and what is more Brown 
will not really expect it. 

The Departments are graded as follows: first comes 
Finance, which is almost as refulgent as the Residency but 
not quite; secondly, the Egyptian Army, which has fallen 
off somewhat of recent years; followed by Interior Justice, 
Irrigation and Public Works bracketed third; after that 
Railways, who adopt a special “Bradshaw snobbishness ’ 
of their own born of the undisputed fact that they obtain 
free first-class travelling with sleepers wherever they go; 
and lastly Education or P.I. (Public Instruction) as it is vulgarly 
termed—and PJ. having turned out some of the leading 
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novelists of to-day are quite complacent about their position 
in the Social Superiority List. 

The Ministry of Education, or Public Instruction, have 
another reason for self-congratulation, because owing to the 
fact that their students are permanently on strike they have 
achieved that Mecca of Trade Unionism—a Six-Hour Week. 
It takes the average schoolmaster about half an hour to get 
from his house to his school where, having satisfied himself 
that his history class are out in the streets making new history 
by throwing bottles at the police, or booing the foreign dele- 
gates of any national conference that may be taking place 
in Cairo, he can pack up his books, “ call it a day,” and 
knock off. It is quite impossible for ordinary officials who 
have to be in their offices all the morning to compete with 
“Idle Rich” of this description. 

This, however, is a more or less recent state of affairs, and 
in every other respect P.I. remains P.I., and Finance Finance, 
so that if two old friends come out to Egypt from the 
Varsity and find themselves through no fault of their own 
in Finance and Education respectively it is quite impossible 
for them to meet on an equal footing in Gezira. There is 
no great objection to their going off to the wilds of Sinai or 
the heart of the Oases together, provided the fact does not 
become too generally known in Cairo, but A of Education 
must not expect B of Finance to see him at the Club even 
if he is sitting at the next table. 

There is a good story told in Egypt of two old friends who 
came to the country from the same school and University 
and ended up in Finance and Education. Finance, having 
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grasped the situation in all its clarity, failed to see Education 
for several months, but one day they came face to face outside 
the Club and recognition was unavoidable. 

“Hullo,” said Finance heartily; “I'd no idea you were 
out here. What Department are you in?” 

“Well,” said Education meekly, “as a matter of fact I’m 
in the P.I., but I don’t want you to mention it at home as I 


have told my people I am playing a piano in a brothel.” 
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“Vary from pale olive to chocolate brown” 


Il 
ALEXANDRIA 


LEXANDRIA is a city on the Mediterranean coast of 

Egypt that all Government officials find necessary to 
visit on inspection during the summer heat when Cairo is 
becoming unpleasantly close and stuffy. Every self-re- 
specting Department in the service maintains some sort of 
an excuse for inspection—a workshop, stores, or even a rest- 
house, and these are assiduously inspected by everybody 
during the summer months and left entirely to their own 
devices for the rest of the year. 

The bathing at Alexandria is supposed to be excellent, but 
of late years the sea has become heavily impregnated with 
Jockey Club-scented brilliantine, and there is a definite film 
of hair oil, sunburn lotion and face powder on the surface 
of the waves that extends to the three-mile limit and slightly 
beyond. This is due to the adoption of British customs by 
the Dago element. Twenty years ago only the British 
bathed in the sea—or elsewhere—but now the sea fills up 
with races that vary from pale olive to chocolate brown, and 
the Englishman being exclusive takes his bath in the shower 
at home. 
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The backbone of the population of Alexandria are the 


cotton brokers, who neither grow cotton nor manufacture 
it. They just break it, whatever that may mean, but it is 
obviously the best thing to do with cotton as the poor fellow 
who grows it has to live on 74d. a day and the man who 
manufactures it goes bankrupt every other year; but the 
Alexandrian, who breaks it, attends cocktail parties every 
evening of his life, and supports a wife who does not 
understand bridge but persists in playing it for 1s. points 
from 11 a.m. in the morning till the small hours of the next 
day. 
The Alexandrians buy cotton in every stage of its life. 
That is to say they will purchase very old vintage cotton that 
has been in the shoonas1 too long and has cobwebs on it ; 
they will buy quite new cotton and christen it with chemical 
formule such as F.G.F. and F.F./G.F. to make it more 
interesting and expensive ; and when they have bought up 
every bale on the market they are quite willing to bid for it 
on the stalk, when it is two inches high, just when it is 
sprouting, and even before it is sown. This is what is 
called ‘Futures,’ and it gives some idea of the enormous 
wealth of these cotton kings, as having far more money than 
is necessary to purchase the crop of one year, they have to 
go into the 1940's to enable them to get rid of their surplus 
cash. 

Alexandria is very jealous of Cairo and is always training 
tennis and golf players to go and collect cups from the capital, 
and if Cairo has a riot in the streets Alexandria always has 

1 Warehouses. 
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a bigger and better one next day; there seems to be more 
building going on in Alexandria and therefore a better supply 
of bricks and stones to throw at the police. Also Alexandria 
has more Greek grocers to be looted and beaten. The present 
commandant of police, however, unfortunately lacks the 
competitive spirit and has done a lot to pull Alexandria’s 
average down, which is a great pity as it used to be one of 
the finest towns for a riot in all the world. During the recent 
disturbances Alexandria has shown up very badly, and is 
well down the League Table which Cairo heads, with Daman- 
hour second, Mansura third, and Alexandria bracketed 
bottom with insignificant, non-rioting centres like Abu Tig 
and Tel-el-Kebir. 

The only thing that keeps the close, sticky heat of Alex- 
andria’s weather bearable is the cool north-west breeze from 
the Mediterranean which blows all day from morn till sunset. 
This being the case the City Fathers have carefully designed 
the town to block this breeze out absolutely and one is there- 
fore able to carry out shopping expeditions in the heart of 
the city in an atmosphere closely resembling that of a Turkish 
bath. 

Alexandria is famous for its social climbers who can climb 
faster and considerably higher than any inmate of the small 
monkey-house at the Zoo. The question of precedence— 
especially among the wives—is so difficult that no one so 
far has had the temerity to attempt to solve it. There are 
at least ten women with equal right to call themselves senior 
lady of the Community, and they all have the same motto, 
“Nemo me impune lacessit.’ (‘Nobody shoves an elbow 
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in my bosom for noth- 
ing.’) It is believed that 
when the Treaty is pro- 
perly ratified this will be 
the first case to be dealt 
with by thenewly-formed 
Courts of Justice. 





“The only other com- 

‘it Ae ment on Alexandria that 
‘ p- can be made concerns the 
ip : rai magnificence of the main 

wranlay ae road that connects this 


seaport with Cairo, which 
the Egyptian Govern- 
GO yi Qo ment fondly believes to 
i be the finest autostrad 
in the world. It runs 
through small villages 
most of the way, and in the narrow streets there are 
organized gangs of small boys who throw stones through 
the wind-screens. When they miss, as they sometimes do, 
their fathers smash the glass with their nabbuts (staves) and 
the police when appealed to say ‘Maleesh.’ (‘It doesn’t 
matter.) As it is not their wind-screen, why worry ? 
The road is choked with animals the whole way, and most 
of them are scientifically laden with projecting and bristling 
loads so that they engrave longitudinal scratches on the 
polished enamel-work of cars and remove all fittings such as 
lamps, horns, and signal arms. The surface of the road is 
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earth, and this is carefully 
repaired from time to 
time by experts with mud 
and water. The road has 
been very cleverly de- 

signed to run the whole 
way through riparian 
scenery so that the 
slightest skid sends one 
sideways into a canal 
filled with fifteen feet of 
muddy water. After rain 
one does nothing else 
but skid and there are 
complaints from culti- 
vators to the north that 
there is no flow of water 
in the canals owing to 
the fact that they are 
choked with cars. 

It is a thousand pities ,, 
that with a magnificent 
roadway of this descrip- 
tion, on which one never has a dull moment, the Govern- 
ment should have gone to the expense of constructing an 
alternative road through the desert to the west. 
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The whole population of Port Said are engaged in hawking pea-nuts and flywhisks” 


IV 
PORT SAID 


ORT SAID is a small town set at the northern end of 

the Suez Canal, In 1860 it did not exist, but by 1890 it 
had achieved the distinction of being called the wickedest 
town in the East, and vice and evil were rampant in its streets. 
It was always used by writers of sensational novels as the 
setting for Oriental romances, and it was at Port Said that 
the hero became hopelessly entangled with a female vampire, 
the heroine was ravished by an oily Sheikh or Bey in flowing 
robes, and even the villain met his match in depravity and 
bestiality. Now a long line of British Commandants of 
Police have ruthlessly swept all this away and utterly spoilt 
the old-world charm of the place, and there is a puritan 
atmosphere about Port Said to-day that vaguely suggests the 
interior of a Wesleyan chapel. The ordinary addict of vice 
will have great difficulty in finding anything that resembles it, 
but theprofessional seekers after evil—high-minded divines and 
vinegary spinsters addicted to good works—are still lucky 
enough to find depravity in the town. This type, however, 
can always nose out evil however well-hidden, and can 
always obtain a copy of a pornographic book that is strictly 
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banned with a facility that exasperates the ordinary individual 
with a normally-inquisitive mind. At the present time it is 
exceedingly difficult to buy even a picture post card in the 
town, without having the police after you, yet in the good 
old days Port Said was famous all over the world for this 
type of art reproduction. 

Port Said has a permanent population of Government 
officials, shipping agents, consuls’ wives, Frenchmen from the 
Suez Canal Company, and Italian Fascisti. During the strained 
relations with Italy in 1935 these latter were estimated by 
Army Intelligence to number 65,000, Naval Intelligence put 
them at 100,000, and the R.A.F., who are always optimistic 
and generous, figured them out at about a quarter of a million, 
half of whom were trained pilots. It is believed, however, 
that all these three figures are exaggerated. 

The supply of Greek grocers is ‘fair to good,’ and as a 
rioting centre Port Said has done very well in the past, and 
can probably still put a good team in the field. 

Port Said has also a floating population of Pukka Sahibs 
and their Memsahibs, wearing topees and Shantung silk suits, 
that get off the P. & O. mailboats at 2 a.m. most days of the 
week. On the same days during the months of May, June, 
and July it has a purely temporary population of Anglo- 
Egyptians proceeding on home leave, who arrive in the town 
at midday and expect to go on board their ship at once. 
When eventually they start going up the gangway at about 
2 a.m. they meet the Pukka Sahibs and Memsahibs coming 
down to buy cigarettes and Turkish Delight at Simon Artz’s 
store. The Pukka Sahibs hate the Anglo-Egyptians and the 
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Anglo-Egyptians simply loathe the Pukka Sahibs, which is 
possibly due to the fact that they always meet at a time in 
the morning when tempers are not at their best and block 
each other's progress on the gangway. The Anglo-Egyptian 
says to his wife : “ I’ve always wondered why there is constant 
unrest in India—now I’ve met these specimens of the I.C.S. 
I understand” ; and the Pukka Sahib says to the Memsahib : 
“They've never been able to settle the Egyptian question, 
and it’s my opinion they never will with fellows like that in 
the service.” 

The immigration of so many bad-tempered, disappointed 
people into the town affects the general atmosphere, and there 
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“The Quarantine official 
‘plays the ace’” 


what the charge is for, it will be explained to him that it covers 

the cost of medical inspection and fumigation of clothes. 

As the tourist has neither been inspected nor fumigated he is 

apt to become annoyed, and form the impression that he is 

being exploited, and at this stage the Quarantine official 

always ‘ plays the ace’ and explains that both the inspection 
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and fumigation can be carried out if desired. It may take a 
little time to fetch the doctor and to stoke up the fumigator, 
and the passenger may lose his ship in consequence, but the 
Quarantine are men of their word and are only too ready to 
oblige. This system of obtaining funds is a most excellent 
idea if carried out officially, but private individuals are strongly 
recommended not to attempt anything of the sort, unless they 
want to see the inside of a prison. 

One of the best stories told about Port Said concerns a 
banquet given to a Man of Importance at which a speech was 
made by one of the oldest inhabitants. He said “I first 
came here in the ’70’s and in those days Port Said was a very 
different place from what it is now. We had no tennis or 
golf and no Club. In fact our only amusements in those 
days were fishing and ——” At this stage he paused to think 
of some other pastime with which they used to while away 
the hours in the dog days of the ’70’s, but before he could 
recall the word there was a loud crash of Rabelaisian laughter, 
led most regrettably by the Man of Importance. 
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* An appalling stench” 


V 
SUEZ 


HERE is very little to be said about Suez beyond the 

fact that it is set at the south and wrong end of the Suez 
Canal, and that its oil refineries emit such an appalling stench 
that it caused Rudyard Kipling to write the lines: “Ship 
me somewhere East of Suez.” It is impossible to believe that 
ordinary crude oil can under any process emit such a terrific 
and penetrating smell that suggests charnel houses, * rotten 
fens and the dead carcases of unburied men.’ 

The refinery Managers, realizing that they are producing 
something that is not altogether pleasing to the inhabitants, 
now bottle up the stench for twenty-four hours, and release 
it at 3 a.m. in the morning in the vain hope that no one will 
notice it at this hour. The managers have their houses set 
up-wind of the outlet. The result is the smell becomes 
concentrated and further putrefaction sets in during its period 
of confinement, so that when it is loosed it penetrates at once 
to every bedroom in the town, and the occupants wake up 
gasping and think they are in the vaults. The people of 
Suez, however, are quite proud of their town, and do not 
like strangers to comment on the stench. Such remarks are 
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taken to imply something personal, and they will inform you 
that in common with the rest of the civilized world they take 
a bath every day. 

Suez has a very small community of Government officials, 
so that as the result there is a greater air of activity in the 
town than is normally the case in Egypt. The population is 
very largely French employed by the Suez Canal Company, 
and these all live in super-houses surrounded by super-gardens 
provided by a Company that has great difficulty in disposing 
of its income. It has various ingenious devices for getting 
rid of surplus cash, and one is the payment of {100 a year 
for every child born to a Suez Canal Company parent. As 
the result of this some officials are fathers of families that when 
they walk out on a Sunday afternoon look like infantry 
battalions brought up to war strength. The average woman 
does not desire to marry a Suez Canal official as it means 
spending such a lot of one’s life in a maternity home. 

The Suez Canal Officials do not live at Suez, but at a place 
called Port Tewfik which they made. Apparently they did 
not think very much of the quality of the soil round Suez nor 
the position of the town so they dredged up earth from the 
sea and built their town of Port Tewfik on it. So far no 
legislation has been devised for taxing and rating land that 
one has made oneself so the Canal Company get away with 
it; and whenever they want to build a few more houses 
they just give an order to the dredgers to make ten further 
acres and look sharp about it. 

There are a few Greek grocers in Suez, but generally 
speaking it is a poor town for rioting and is very nearly at the 
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bottom of the Second Division League Tables, so that the 
srocers have a quiet time of it. 

South of Suez is Abu Zeneima, a small mining settlement 
where they extract manganese, and the place is famous for 
the fact that the mining engineers and employées address each 
other with the prefix Mr. after they have worked together 
for over fifteen years—toujours la politesse. It used to be an 
entirely Scottish colony, but an awkward situation arose some 
years ago when the Highlanders, who live 3,000 feet up in 
the mine, got at loggerheads with the Lowlanders, who 
occupy the port on the seashore. When war was declared 
the Lowlanders cut off supplies and ice, and, as the only thing 
that the Highlanders could cut off was manganese, which at 
that time was an absolute drug in the market, they were in 
a losing position from the beginning of hostilities. When 
peace was ultimately declared a Welshman was appointed as 
Manager, and this old Sinai Scottish clan, like the Arabs, is 
now fast losing its national characteristics. 

South of Abu Zeneima lies Tor, where the returning pilgrims 
from Mecca put in five very jolly days in Quarantine and 
hate every minute of it. It is exceedingly difficult to please 
a returning pilgrim, as he has been so near to Heaven that he 
expects to live in something that closely resembles it, and it 
would take an optimist to call Tor Heaven. 

Tor is chiefly remarkable because, although the Egyptian 
Government have made three attempts to construct a quay 
alongside which the pilgrim ships can lie, they have so far 
failed to make one that any ship can approach if there is a 
breath of wind. As it blows half a gale for 364 days out of 
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the 365 the quays they have constructed are quite as imposing 
and every bit as useless as the Pyramids. These virgin and 
unused jetties remain as monuments of Egyptian engineering 
skill, and owe their position to the fact that they were built 
during anti-British periods when, owing to English captams 
of the ships that ply to Tor saying that the quay should face 
north-west, it had of necessity to be built facing south-east. 
This is what is called twisting the lion’s tail, and teaching the 
English that the Egyptians are an independent nation. 

As the result the pilgrims are landed in small boats in a 
choppy sea, and as a good percentage of them are corpulent 
old gentlemen of over eighty it acts as an excellent deterrent 
to people making the pilgrimage twice. 

South of Tor there is nothing very much except the Red 
Sea and the farther East where live the Pukka Sahibs with 
whom we have to share cabins on the voyages across the 
Mediterranean. This is a topic we hate to discuss more than 
once, and we treat on it in another chapter. 
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VI 
EGYPTIAN OFFICIALS 


F you are an Egyptian and do not happen to be an official 

you may as well be dead, for the rule in the country is 
that the official gets everything for nothing and the ordinary 
individual nothing for everything. The Egyptian official 
is a past master in the art of looking after himself, and with 
years of tradition behind him—a glorious past when the 
ordinary man built the Pyramids without pay and the official 
sat under an umbrella and told him how to do it—things come 
easily and naturally to him. 

He acquires servants for nothing by absorbing the ghaffir 
force into his house and garden; he travels free if he can 
intimidate the guard of the train or the conductor of the 
‘bus, and he generally can; he gets his water and electric 
light gratis if he has any say in the affairs of the Town Council, 
and he usually has ; he attends cinemas and places of amuse- 
ment without buying a ticket if his good will or otherwise 
has any bearing on the licensing of the house in question ; 
and he sends his children to the various schools and the two 
universities without fees. He is not entitled to any of these 
cgncessions, and laws and orders are always being issued to 
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put a stop to this state of affairs, but the official is no ordinary 


man when it is a question of looking after his own interests, 
and the saying about the thin end of the wedge must have 
originated in Egypt. 

An order comes out that children of officials are no longer 
entitled to free schooling, and, before the ink has dried upon 
the signature, one of the Ministers makes an exception in 
the case of his own family of five, and who has a greater 
right to this concession than a man who draws £3,000 a 
year. The following day his Under-Secretary follows suit, 
and by the end of the week the regulation is a dead letter for 
every man drawing {600 and over with six or more children 
to educate. The smaller fry at about £300 a year with even 
larger families may have to fight and intrigue for a year or 
more before they obtain exemption, whilst quite despicable 
contract employées at £180 with ten or more offspring fre- 
quently fail to get their cases considered till they have driven 
both themselves and their immediate superiors into the grave. 
One thing, however, is certain and that is they will succeed 
in the end for no Egyptian official is ever defeated, and he 
will go on striving for what he fondly believes are his rights, 
and what everybody else regards as his illegal perquisites, till 
death closes his eyes. 

The ordinary man, however, is not without hope, for if 
the Egyptian Government continues to run things on the 
present admirable lines there will no longer be any ordinary 
men at all, and the whole Nile Valley will be populated by 
Government officials and nothing else. This desirable mil- 
lennium is so close at hand that the Man in the Street, or to 
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be more exact the Man in the Field, feels confidence in the 
future and carries on in the hope that very shortly he will be 
a man clad in a little brief authority, and the world, or that 
portion of it through which the Nile flows, will be at his 
feet for him to kick and exploit as he thinks fit. The only 
fear is that if the system of Government by the schoolboys 
extends no man over twenty will be entitled to hold an exe- 
cutive post. The schoolboy Government is so all-powerful 
and so feared by those in office that any day an ordinance may 
be issued by which all officials over twenty years of age will 
be put on pension, and their vacancies filled by suitable repre- 
sentatives from the Secondary and Primary schools of Egypt. 

Egyptian officials are a noticeably thrifty and careful class 
and this is proved by the fact that a large number of them 
retire in the early fifties with lump sums to their credit that 
suggests they have saved something like three hundred per 
cent of their pay during their service in the government. 
It would appear, however, that these particularly thrifty 
individuals exist only in certain branches of the service— 
noticeably those concerned with public works of any kind, 
purchasing of clothing, uniforms and materials, and those 
who organize sales of land. Ordinary clerks, on the other 
hand, seem to be thriftless and quite unworthy of respect 
for they frequently have to retire with nothing to their credits 
beyond their bare pensions, which is definite proof that they 
have not taken the trouble to save when they had the chance. 
On the other hand it may be because they have never had the 
right sort of chance. 

The English watchword of to-day is either ‘Eat More 
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Fruit’ or ‘Drink More Beer’ ; but in Egypt it is ‘ Employ 
More Clerks,’ for as a nation it is definitely clerk-minded. 
Whatever the Government undertakes—a road in the desert, 
a barrage on the Nile, or a plantation of orange trees—the 
first thing that occurs to the Powers That Be is the enlistment 
of an enormous staff of clerks to write about it. Long before 
the first layer of bitumen is placed upon the road, the stones 
for the barrage collected, or the holes dug for the orange 
trees, a staff of clerks have installed themselves in a newly- 
built office, and are busily writing about nothing at all to 
Cairo, the Mecca of the pen-pusher. In a very short time 
they have dug themselves in so successfully and made them- 
selves so indispensable that they will remain on in the Govern- 
ment service as permanent officials long after the completion 
of the work for which they were especially enlisted. It is 
quite possible that buried away somewhere in the heart of 
Cairo is an office designated the Giza Building Department, 
in which a large staff of clerks are still busy checking and 
rechecking the contractors’ account for supplying stone to 
Cheops for the construction of his Pyramid. Despite all 
this checking and rechecking by myriads of clerks, which 
effectually prevents anybody making a mistake over or 
pocketing one millieme (which is worth a farthing), it is 
still extremely easy for a cashier or accountant to make away 
with a small matter of some £4,000. 

The idea of the Egyptian Government apparently is to 
turn the lusty and brawny fellah—the backbone of the nation 
—into a weedy, narrow-chested, tarbush-wearing effendi, 
and they are succeeding admirably in their task. Every year 
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“ Weedy, narrow-chested, tarbush-wearing effendi”’ 


some thousands of black-coated ink-slingers are turned out 

of the schools with every conceivable kind of certificate, 

and work has to be found for them. Egypt normally bal- 
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ances her budget with ease, and what better use can be found 
for the surplus than the manufacturing of posts for this army 
of pen wielders. If three men are already doing the work 
that one could do this is definite proof that room can be found 
for a fourth. 

In times of financial depression Egypt wakes up—somewhat 
unwillingly—to the fact that she is loaded above her Plimsoll 
mark with unnecessary officials, and on these occasions Boards 
are formed of sapient and economically-minded individuals, 
who are charged with the task of inspecting offices and recom- 
mending for discharge all redundant clerks. It is a most 
inspiring and wonderful sight to see the officials of an entirely 
superfluous department fight for their jobs on these occasions. 
A tigress defending her young could learn nothing from 
them. The stand made by the French at Verdun will go 
down to posterity as a marvellous example of dogged pluck 
and almost incredible power of resistance against over- 
whelming odds, but it was a mere nothing when compared 
with the indomitable courage and resourcefulness of an office 
full of Egyptian clerks proving the absolute necessity of their 
work, when all they have to do is to recheck stores’ lists that 
have already been checked by ten different offices in the Capital. 
In half an hour the Board will be unable to drink their coffee 
owing to the mass of files and documents that fill the room 
to the ceiling, and at 1 p.m. they stagger away to their lunch 
with tears of sympathy in their eyes to report that this par- 
ticular office is so essential and is so over-worked that, instead 
of its being retrenched, it should be augmented by the em- 
ployment of at least fifteen additional clerks. 
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These Boards are usually composed of pensioned officials, 
who, in view of the responsibility of their work and their 
expert knowledge, are paid a very handsome salary with 
travelling allowance whilst engaged in their investigations. 
The result is that the Board never finishes its work, and after 
a course of years a further Committee has to be assembled 
and charged with the special task of examining work done 
by the first Board, and reporting on the advisability of its 
suppression—and so on ad infinitum. And meanwhile the 
army of clerks goes on increasing and the streets of Cairo 


resound with their shuffling steps. 
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“They all talk at once’ 


Vil 
THE EGYPTIAN PARLIAMENT 


HE Egyptian Parliament is nearly always suspended 

and the reason is that, though the people say they 
want a Parliament and shout loudly about it in the streets, 
they do not seem to think very much of it when they have 
it, The only people who are at all keen on it are the mem- 
bers who draw {600 a year when the House is sitting and 
nothing when it is closed. It costs them a lot in what 
are called election expenses to get elected—a vote costs 
anything from ss. to £2—and they naturally want to hold 
their jobs down long enough to see a retum on their 
outlay. 

It is a great pity that the Parliament is not kept perma- 
nently open as, though it makes a tremendous amount of 
noise, it does very little harm, and there is more delight- 
fully unconscious humour in the Egyptian Parliament than 
in any music-hall, cabaret, or place of entertainment in Cairo. 
There are under 300 members, but they make as much noise 
as 30,000, and they all talk at once. 

In the British Parliament members only speak on those 
subjects in which they are particularly interested, or on which 
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they are experts. The Egyptian Parliament, however, is 
quite different as none of the members is an expert on any 
single subject, and every man wants to talk for the whole 
of a sitting, and on every conceivable issue. The less he 
knows of the subject the more verbose he is. If, for instance, 
a question concerning the rights of cultivation on a certain 
stretch of the Nile should arise it will probably be found 
that the member for that particular constituency has so 
exhausted himself talking about Siwa Oasis, which he has 
never seen and never even heard of before, that he has lost 
his voice and is being revived in the lobby by the moraslas.! 
Of course all this makes for gaiety, and one can have some 
very jolly evenings listening to debates in the House unless 
one is addicted to headaches. 

When the noise gets too deafening and the quorum of 
speakers is exceeded—the rule is that not more than twenty- 
five members shall address the House at one time—the Presi- 
dent rings a bell for order. He has tried every type of bell 
from small-desk varieties that you press to “ Station-master’s 
out-size for large junctions.’ Even this was no good, and 
the House then borrowed an alarm bell from the nearest 
Fire Brigade station. One day when the bell was ringing 
for order a member asked the President why he insisted on 
ringing his bell, and the President replied that it was his bell 
and if he wanted to ring it he was going to. This is the 
true Oriental spirit, and the taxi-drivers have the same views. 
The hooter on the car is their property and is there for the 
purpose of hooting, and so the finger permanently on the 

1 Orderlies. 
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button of the Klaxon is as necessary for good driving as the 
foot on the accelerator. 

There is also an Upper house or Senate in the Egyptian 
Constitution, but this is not a good place for a man who 
wishes to make his views known, as one Senator acquired 
the monopoly of the talk at the first sitting and has never 
sat down since. He speaks on every possible subject, and 
when the sweepers and cleaners come in to clear up shortly 
after dawn he is usually still there continuing his peroration. 
If he has not finished what he wishes to say he continues to 
expound his views-to the sweepers, and they are usually far 
more interested in his remarks than the members of the 
Senate. As everybody wants to talk in Egypt this selfishness 
on the part of one member has made the Senate unpopular, 
and most would-be Senators find that they can get a better 
hearing in the street cafés or even in their own homes. 

Egypt is governed by a Ministry appointed by Parliament, 
but when there is no Parliament Ministers appoint themselves. 
According to Finance regulations a Minister is entitled to a 
gratuity after serving for six months. For this reason all 
ministries, however unpopular, last six months, but few last 
longer. Thisis due to the fact that the greater part of the nation 
are queued up to obtain Cabinet rank, and the pressure from 
behind is such that the Ministers are literally pushed out of 
their offices or from their portfolios once they have qualified 
for a gratuity. 

The rule with Ministries in Egypt is that the new one must 
immediately scrap all the work of its predecessor and generally 
repudiate its every action, If Ahmed Pasha’s cabinet has 
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started to raise the dam at Assuan, Hamid Pasha’s party on 
taking office immediately give orders to lower it, and if an Itti- 
had Cabinet starts to make the Cairo-Suez road from the 
Cairo end, the Wafd party on forming a Cabinet will stop 
the work and begin again at the Suez end. This is quite 
understandable as one’s political opponents must of necessity 
be wrong in everything they have done, and moreover it is 
most undignified in Egypt to carry on with another man’s 
work. 

A change of Cabinet in Egypt usually means a change of 
all the officials in the country, and the Mudirs or local gover- 
nors are sacked with every possible indignity about every 
six months. The rule is that the higher in the service one is 
the shorter the notice—a man holding the position of assistant 
police officer will probably be given a week or even a month's 
notice to pack up and hand over, but a senior official like a 
Governor is expected to be out of his house and office in an 
hour, or he will have the dog set at him. For this reason 
few Governors take the trouble to unpack their kit, and their 
successors of the other political complexion remain on the 
doorstep, or very close to it, waiting to step in. 

When this system first started a lot of minor officials were 
taken in by it, and treated themselves to the luxury of being 
rude to their erstwhile chiefs on departure, thinking that 
they would never see their faces again. When the sacked 
Governors returned to office on a change of Government six 
months later they sought out these employées and taught 
them “where they got off,” as the Americans have it. Now 
that the lesson has been well and truly learnt, chief clerks 
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“Glad to see your face 
again, Ya Bey” 


carry down the bags of departing and sacked Governors and, 

touching their tarbushes, say: “ Delighted to see you back 

again in six months’ time, Ya Saat el Pasha,” and then turn 

round to carry up the despatch case of his successor with : 

“Glad to see your face again, Ya Bey. You'll find the office 
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all ready for you, and what lovely weather we are having 
for the time of year.” As everybody knows exactly where 
they are now this Box and Cox system works admirably, 
it gives deserving officials periods of rest, adds a delightful 
atmosphere of freshness and change to everything, and only 
costs the Government the expense of two complete sets of 
Civil Service officials instead of one. 

The Egyptian Parliament is elected by the free vote of 
the electorate and the electorate is based on the universal 
suffrage of the nation, so that even the village idiots have 
the vote. This free vote of the electorate means that, if the 
Wafd party are in the ascendant, and a man wishes to vote 
for another party, he will be well banged over the head 
with a nabbut till he sees sense. Either he will vote the 
right way or he will be so well beaten that he will not be 
able to vote at all. If the Ittihadists are in power and a man 
does not desire to vote he will be marched to the polling- 
booths by the police. This is a much more satisfactory 
method as it ensures a better return. In 1931 when 95 per 
cent of the electorate refused to vote and decided to boycott 
the elections, it was recorded that over 97 per cent attended 
the booths willingly. This proved the remarkable efficiency 
of the police, for not only did every living voter attend, but 
several who had been dead for five or six years arose from 
their graves to strike a blow for their country and party. 
In one particular constituency it is reported that the polling- 
booths only just closed in time to save a return of 105 per cent 
of voters. 

This is the spirit that one likes to see, for it completely 
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dispels the aspersions cast by old-fashioned Tories on the 
efficiency and suitability of a Government elected by the 
free vote of an enlightened democracy. It is both ridiculous 
and childish to assert that rule by democracy is a failure in 
face of figures like these. 
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“ All Foreign Office officials have a heavy, silent manner” 


VII 
THE RESIDENCY! 


HIS is a long, low building on the Nile Bank in Cairo 

which is set the wrong way round for the prevailing 
wind. It is said that Cromer built it, and if so he was too 
wrapped up in affairs to discover which way the wind blew. 
Apparently nearly all his successors have suffered from the 
same disability, 

The Residency is the home of the High Commissioner 
of Egypt, who either dictates his own policy or else relays 
that of the Foreign Office on both long and short waves 
according to the weather. This policy is invariably wrong, 
but the Foreign Office is always right, and their methods of 
arriving at this are delightfully simple, as if a blunder is 
made by the High Commissioner they say that he was ex- 
ceeding his instructions, and if the mistake was that of the 
Foreign Office they maintain that he misunderstood his 
orders. The Foreign Office have played toss with this 
double-headed penny for the last 150 years and it has proved 
an unqualified success. Everybody approves of it except 


1 Since this book was written the name of the building has been altered 
to The Embassy ; this, however, is the only change that has taken place. 
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the High Commissioners, who come unstuck with monotonous 
regularity. 

The Foreign Office have an Egyptian Department in Down- 
ing Street that is always in charge of an official considerably 
lower in the service than the High Commissioner—usually 
a man who has been working at the Residency in a junior 
capacity—and this Egyptian Department orders the High 
Commissioner about in no uncertain manner. This is a 
most excellent institution and its adoption in other services 
is strongly recommended. There are so many Captains who 
would dearly love to get their own back on certain Lieutenant- 
Colonels, and it is almost impossible to conceive the unholy 
joy of a Naval Commander if he found himself in a position 
to deliver a kick in the pants to some particularly stuffy 
Rear-Admiral who had called him over the coals on the 
quarter-deck in the past. 

The uniform of the Foreign Office is a black Anarchist 
hat, black coat and waistcoat, striped trousers, and the old 
Etonian tie. Those who are not entitled to the O.E. tie are 
expected to wear something of a neutral, non-aggressive 
shade and to avoid all topics concerned with schools. There 
was one very regrettable episode connected with a man 
who dared to wear a Wellington tie on duty, and he was 
suitably dealt with by being sent at once to Patagonia 
where it is hoped that Wellington has never been heard 
of. 

The black coat and waistcoat and striped trousers kit of 
the Foreign Office is not worn at the Cairo Residency owing 
to the fact that the butler started it first and was mistaken 
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for the Fourth Secretary. No great harm was done as prob- 
ably the butler’s views on the situation were as sound as 
anybody else’s in the building, and in any case the butler 
looks much more like a Fourth Secretary than the Fourth 
Secretary himself. 

All Foreign Office officials have a heavy, silent manner 
and refuse to express an opinion on anything. This is called 
discretion so it is not a bit of use to ask a Foreign Official 
what the weather is like outside as this is expressing an opinion 
and is indiscreet. In the same ratio he cannot be persuaded 
to say if he prefers a dry Martini to a Bronx, and this is why 
at cocktail parties the hostesses always give them sherry. 
It makes them livery, but this does not matter so much with 
a Foreign Official as with other men because it suits their 
style and gives them that intriguing pallor which one always 
connects with intelligence above the average. Without this 
pallor they would be nowhere, and one might even mistake 
them for soldiers, which would never do. If you should 
be presumptuous enough to ask one of the Residency staff 
what he thinks of the situation—and like English housemaids 
we have a new one every week—he will of course say 
nothing for the simple reason that he has not the foggiest 
opinion about it himself, but he will give you a look that 
says plainer than words : “ If you knew as much about things 
as I do you wouldn't look so happy.” 

Residency officials are always very busy, as it would be 
entirely opposed to the traditions of the service to admit 
that they ever had a spare moment. Also they work late 
in the evening, which makes them conspicuous in Cairo, 
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as the British officials of the Egyptian Government never 
see the insides of their offices after 1.30 p.m. This late habit 
is acquired in Downing Street where the officials arrive in 
their offices just in time to go out for lunch, and do not 
really start work till tea is brought in at about 4 p.m. by 
a copper blonde secretary with a super-permanent wave. 
After this they really get down to things, and explore avenues 
and turn over stones in their endeavours to arrive at a formula 
acceptable to both parties. Nobody has the faintest idea 
what all this means, but it sounds most formidable, and we 
all feel perfectly certain that no one but a Foreign Office 
official could do it. So far as Egypt is concerned no formula 
has yet been discovered, and it is believed that the animal is 
extinct and must have been exterminated by either the Arabs or 
the Dago desert motorists. It is quite likely that the Govern- 
ment will form a desert sanctuary for formulae as they have 
done with ibex, and then all will be well. 

The Residency in Cairo give state dinner parties at which 
one wears one’s white tie and all the decorations one has 
earned on the field of battle, or waiting about on railway 
stations and quays for foreign royalties. Owing to the in- 
frequencies of wars it is difficult to obtain much more than 
one row of real medals, but if you are an official of the Egyp- 
tian Government and do not object to railway platforms and 
gangway ladders you ought to collect in fifteen years’ service 
three to four rows of ribbons that are just as imposing as 
real ones, and far more attractive and intriguing as regards 
colour. It is very difficult for the ordinary person, suffering 
from slight astigmatism, to realize if she is talking to a dinner 
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partner who is a V.C., D.S.O., and M.C. with bars or just 
an ordinary station loafer. 

On these state dinner occasions the unfortunate A.D.C.’s 
have to work out the order of precedence and decide whether 
a Colonel of the British Army is senior or junior to a Lewa 
of the Egyptian service, and make up their minds exactly 
where a leader of commerce with the C.B.E. comes in. 
There are also foreign Ministers simply plastered with decora- 
tions, and knights of every variety—in fact Cairo shares with 
Cardiff the honour of being called the City of Dreadful Nights. 
At every dinner party at least fifty per cent of the guests 
are under the impression that they have been deliberately 
affronted and most of them complain, but as so far no A.D.C. 
has ever committed suicide one can only gather they do not 
take things very seriously. 
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All polo tears look exactly ale’ 


IX 
THE BRITISH ARMY 


HE British Troops in Egypt live at Abbassia and play 

polo at Gezira. Sometimes they go out on manceuvres, 
but this is not really important as polo is the only side of their 
training that really matters, and the most obvious thing about 
the Army in Egypt is the string of ponies that daily perambulate 
from Abbassia to Cairo and back. This is what is called 
‘showing the flag.’ 

A recent General Officer Commanding is reported to have 
said “that though Waterloo may have been won on the 
playing fields of Eton he was quite sure that the next war 
was not going to be won on the polo grounds of Gezira.” 
This was extremely wrong of him, and he has not been 
invited to lunch at the Cavalry Club since, and the probability 
is that he has cut short his career, for blasphemy of this descrip- 
tion is not popular at the War Office. In these highly- 
mechanized days it is so perfectly obvious that the finest—in 
fact, the only—training for actual warfare is polo and hunting. 
Our Army is brought up on this tradition, and our success 
in the late war was entirely due to the presence of polo-playing 
cavalry officers behind the line, and not as some people suppose 
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to infantry riff-raff who do not wear riding-breeches, Aus- 
tralians who have them cut all wrong, and Canadians who 
sometimes have the extreme bad taste to ride in trousers. 

It is very satisfactory to note that some infantry battalions 
are taking up polo, and this should prove a definite antidote 
to the craze for mechanization. If they become any good at 
the game they are rewarded by being given one of the best 
stations in India after leaving Egypt. This is quite right and 
proper, for it would be a thousand pities to waste a first-class 
station with a temperate climate on a crowd of men unable 
to appreciate it properly. 

Another reward of the game is that, if successful in a tourna- 
ment, the photograph of the team complete with cups, white 
riding-breeches, and sunny smiles will appear in the next 
number of Cairo’s leading weekly. Actually it will not be a 
photograph of the team in question as reproduction of pictures 
is an expensive business, and moreover it is not executed very 
well in Egypt. The photograph that appears regularly every 
week is from an old block of the 9th Lancers taken in 1925, 
in which the features of the players are so blurred as to be 
unrecognizable. However, all polo teams look exactly alike 
with the same cups, riding-breeches and smiles, and with the 
caption ‘ Polo team of the 2nd Granchester Fusiliers ’ under- 
neath nobody detects that he is really looking at Prior-Palmer, 
Peto and other heroes of a day that is past. 

Steps were taken to counteract excessive mechanization by 
allowing the officers of the XIIth Lancers and XIth Hussars 
to retain their chargers for eight years or more after they 
were turned into Armoured Car Units. This was done to 
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show that they were not quite the same as the Royal Tank 
Corps, the officers of which do not go into action galloping 
alongside of their Light Tanks and waving their swords. As 
few if any of the Royal Tank Corps own private horses it is 
feared that its value in war time will not be very great owing 
to the lack of the only training that counts. 

There is a small detachment of troops at Ismailia, which 
are of no real importance as they do not take polo seriously 
and try to play the game on sand. The C.LP. (Chief Inspector 
of Polo) paid the station a visit some time ago to watch a 
game, but all he could see was a cloud of dust. He obtained 
the impression that it was not polo at all but merely a fatigue 
party of the Middlesex Regiment beating the ante-room 
carpet. 

The pursuits of the infantry officers are cricket, squash, and 
feet inspection. One of the most delightful qualities of the 
British Army is the cordial relations that exist between officers 
and men which take the form of the inspection of the feet 
of the privates by the subalterns—some of the junior captains 
also take part in these ceremonies. It is believed to be a 
survival of Tudor days when kings washed the feet of the 
poor on their birthdays—a pair of feet for every year. Prob- 
ably this is one of the reasons why in the Middle Ages so few 
kings lived to a ripe old age. As a foot inspector and expert 
on hammer toes and corns the British subaltern has no equal 
in any Continental army of to-day, and the letters p.s.c. that 
one sees after the names of certain officers in the Army List 
denote ‘ Pedicurist, Senior Course ’"—without this certificate 
it is no use expecting to rise to command one’s battalion. 
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Somebody—possibly Napoleon—said that an army marches 
on its stomach. This is not correct and is merely one of 
those wild statements to which Generals give utterance after 
winning a battle—or thinking that they have won it, which 
is not quite the same thing. Nowadays, until the memoirs 
have been written, we never know which are our successes and 
which our disasters, and are not by any means certain then. 
Anyway, an army does not march on its stomach—it marches 
on its feet the same as everybody else, and that is why feet are 
inspected. If it marched on its stomach officers would have 
to inspect abdomens (technical word for “stomach ’) and this 
would never do as stomach inspection is one of the perquisites 
of the R.A.M.C.—a very jealous corps. It was a very great 
concession on their part to allow combatant officers to look 
at feet. 

The British Troops in Egypt always have a battalion of 
Foot Guards in Cairo, and they are stationed at Kasr-el-Nil 
Barracks because being bigger men than the Infantry of the 
Line it is thought that they put up a better show against the 
bugs that infest these barracks. This, of course, is a mistake as 
it merely means that the men being larger the bugs have an 
increased grazing area and multiply accordingly. They ought 
to station a Bantam Battalion there if there is still one in the 
British Army as this might discourage the bugs far more than 
cyanide gas. 

When Arabi Pasha evacuated Kasr-el-Nil in 1882 he 
left his bugs behind as a legacy, and the British Army 
have never forgiven Wolseley for not allotting these barracks 
to the Egyptians. The bugs have been fought with every 
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conceivable method for over fifty years and nothing has made 
the slightest impression on them. The delightful part about 
the whole business is that when a new Regiment arrives, and 
discovers what it has to sleep with, it invariably blames the 
out-going regiment for the disgusting state of affairs. For 
instance, the Grenadier Guards blamed the Welsh Guards, 
who when they took over years ago were convinced that 
the bugs were the result of the Dorsets’ neglect and dirty 
habits, and the Dorsets accused some other regiment. In 
fact the bugs of Kasr-el-Nil have caused more ill-feeling 
between regiments than anything that has occurred since the 
days of Cromwell, and as the result at the hand-over there is 
nearly always a fight between the respective Adjutants, the 
Quartermasters, or the Regimental Sergeant-Majors, and 
sometimes all three. However, as the Brigade of Guards 
has been in exclusive occupation of these barracks for over 
ten years now, the ordinary Infantry of the Line are beginning 
to look superior and say that it was not like that when they 
were there ; and that the Guards’ spit and polish that one 
hears so much about is entirely superficial. 

The section of the British Army that takes itself more 
seriously than any other is the Intelligence Service. There are 
various types of intelligence. First and foremost there is the 
intelligence that you and I know we possess and which is 
slightly different from and of a higher grade than that of 
others ; then there is the intelligence of our dog or our horse, 
and this also is of a high order; and, lastly, there is the 
Intelligence of the British Army, which is not intelligence at 
all but something else that is very difficult to define—it is not 
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a bit like your intelligence or mine, or even that of the dog. 
However, it is a very vivid intelligence, and, though it ignores 
the obvious, it authenticates and creates realism about both the 
improbable and the impossible. It is an intelligence that sent 
two divisions into the unoccupied town of Gaza in 1917 
where they were decimated by non-existent Turks ; whilst 
the same intelligence kept 25,000 troops waiting to repel an 
attack by 100,000 Senussi Arabs, who were marching across 
the desert to attack Cairo, and as nobody ever saw these 
Senussi except the Intelligence it goes to prove how discerning 
and keen-visioned they were. This also happened in 1917, 
which suggests that this must have been a vintage year for 
Army brains. 

The recent difference with Benito Mussolini as to whether 
he is righting the wrongs of the Aussa or wronging the rights 
of the Abyssinians brought the Army Intelligence in Egypt 
to the fore again and provided constant and remunerative 
employment for the Arab purveyor of cock and bull stories 
that lurk about cafés looking for gullible mugs. The 
Egyptians are a marvellous and adaptable nation, and if 
there is a sudden demand for a commodity that is temporarily 
out of stock they will not fail to rise to the occasion and 
deliver a supply of something that closely resembles the real 
article. If information is required of, say, the Western 
Desert and that which lies beyond, there is no need to ask 
the man on the spot, for both Cairo and Alexandria can 
produce wall-eyed and verminous romancers, who for reasons 
closely connected with public security have not been allowed 
to dwell near the frontier for fifteen years, and who will for 
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adequate compensation supply any information required. 
The bigger the pay the better the story. 

The Royal Air Force, who mistrust both the Army 
Intelligence and that of the man on the spot, also employ 
their own secret service agents—in many cases the same man 
under a different name and different tarbush with a totally 
different story. But the Arab is a conscientious man and a 
righteous one withal, and the service that pays the highest 
price gets the best output of fiction. If the tension in the 
Mid-East had lasted much longer the Arabian Nights would 
have been completely re-written and brought up to date, and 
the new edition would have been even more entertaining 
and improbable than the last. 

The wives of the officers constitute a very important side 
of the Army. These are of all types: blondes and brunettes, 
tall and short, and stout and slim, but the Army very quickly 
gets to work and does its best to standardize them. If it 
cannot get them all to look alike it usually succeeds in making 
them think alike and act alike, and this is the important point. 
You can always tell a cavalry wife from an infantry wife by 
the strained, polo-watching look in her eyes. The poor 
woman has to watch polo four days a week for the greater 
part of her life, and if her husband has a low handicap she 
watches pretty poor polo or runs the chance of being accused 
of infidelity. 

Royal Engineer wives are not so standardized, but on the 
other hand they have to have a lot more babies. If they are 
not taken for this fatigue they have to go and hear their 
husbands preach in the local Bethel, for the old saying that 
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* Sappers are all mad, married, or methodists ’ still holds good 
to a certain extent. The Brigade of Guards specialize in very 
good-looking wives, and the standard is extremely high. 
This is partly due to the fact that the officers have greater 
opportunities of making a selection, and to a greater extent 
because as no Guardsman cares a damn if he is promoted or 
not he does not have to marry the plain daughter of his 
Colonel or the unattractive offspring of some War Office 
Wirepuller. 

Some Regiments are commanded by the wives of the 
Colonels, and when this is the case the lady is given as a matter 
of course the rank of Hen C.O. This type is not so common 
as it was prior to the war, as when some regiments went to 
Flanders in 1914 without their real Commanding Officer 
there was a certain amount of confusion as to who should 
issue orders. 

And now we come to the British soldier or private, and 
we are faced with a great difficulty here as the old nick-name 
by which we always knew him is strictly banned and in fact 
declassé. He must never be alluded to as Tommy nowadays ; 
to do so is not only to date oneself back to Victorian days and 
give proof that one has not moved with the times, but it also 
almost puts one in the category of those who eat peas with 
a knife and allude to their wives as Mrs. ——. It is very 
regrettable that one can no longer use the familiar word 
‘Tommy ’ for it expressed so much and stood for so much. 
‘Private ’ and‘ Troop’ which some people employ sound so 
distant and stand-offish, and the British soldier is so entirely 
likeable and irresistible that one instinctively wants to talk 
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about him as if he were a personal friend with whom one is 
on terms of intimacy. This is a very common and national 
failing, and one meets many people who talk about various 
well-known personalities by their nick-names of ‘ Boffins’ 
and ‘Facey’ and so on, who if they should come in actual 
contact with any of these old cronies of theirs would probably 
address them as ‘ My Lord’ or “ Your Grace.’ 

The British soldier who comes out to serve in the East at 
the present time is very much the same as his predecessor of 
thirty years ago, and probably not very different from those 
who landed at Aboukir in 1801. He is always very pink and 
white and when exposed to the sun turns vivid scarlet like a 
lobster, and he rarely succeeds in arriving at a tan. For some 
unexplained reason the majority of the British rank and file 
are equipped with white, lustrous skins that are the envy of 
actresses and society beauties, most of whom have to put up 
with something of a far coarser and less glistening variety. 
The British soldier is blissfully unaware of the fact that he 
possesses an epidermis that can only be likened to a rose-leaf, 
and, despite Battalion, Brigade, and Principal Medical Officers’ 
orders, warnings, and admonitions he will at the first oppor- 
tunity—and he gets many—spend the whole day naked in the 
full blaze of the Egyptian sun on the Mediterranean shore. 
His body is then carefully wrapped in cotton-wool and 
anointed with oil, and he remains in hospital for a fortnight 
as a cot case till he has grown a new skin. Two days after 
discharge he goes out and removes this skin, which being of 
an even finer texture than the last comes off more easily. 
If a British regiment should be required to take the field 
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immediately on arrival in this country the greatest care should 
be taken to ensure that it does not get near the sea or any 
bathing-place. 

The British soldier does not think much of Egypt, and for 
that matter has a pretty poor opinion of most of the British 
Empire that lies beyond the English Channel. His motto is 
always ‘ Roll on, Blighty,’ and he has a supreme and entirely 
natural contempt for everything Oriental. The great com- 
plaint in years gone by and the reason for the general unpopu- 
larity of the East was the quality and price of the beer obtain- 
able ; and this was very understandable as the beer one is 
forced to drink in Egypt is a purely chemical product, and 
there used to be a prize of £5 to anybody who found a 
hop in the liquid. The soldier of to-day, however, has 
lost his taste for beer, so the poor quality of the Egyptian 
brand of malt liquor cannot be responsible for the country’s 
unpopularity. 

The really remarkable part about the British soldier is the 
ease with which he makes himself understood. Arabic is a 
very difficult language indeed, but while his officer is spending 
hours every night with a pile of grammars and an interpreter 
as tutor with scant success, the private picks up ten words of 
the language during his first week in the country, and after 
this can discourse with the natives on every conceivable topic 
and with the greatest fluency. 

He rather likes the Egyptian, whom he alludes to as either 
a ‘Gippo’ or a ‘ Nigger,’ blissfully unconscious of the fact 
that the latter term might be construed as a deadly insult ; 
and the Egyptian rather likes him in return. As a member of 
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what the Egyptian politician calls the hostile Army of Occupa- 
tion it might be thought that the British private would be 
unpopular in the cities in which he serves and that this un- 
popularity might at times take a definite form, but there is 
never a hint of this. It is an indisputable fact that the British 
private is such an entirely likeable creature—so blissfully sure 
of himself there is not the slightest need to be aggressive or 
martial—that no nation in the world has ever been able to 
bring itself to dislike him. As an entirely unconscious diplo- 
matist and mediator Tommy Atkins (we refuse to follow the 
dictates of fashion any longer) has no equal in the world 
to-day, and the Foreign Office might do worse than send 
their budding Foreign Secretaries to serve a short course of 
instruction in the ranks of a British battalion abroad. 
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niority is entirely by weight” 


X 
THE EGYPTIAN ARMY 


HE Egyptian Army is very large and is probably the 

largest Army in the world. The adjective “large, 
however, does not refer to numbers as in this respect the 
Egyptian Army is entirely negligible, nor does it refer to 
height for as regards stature this force is merely average. 
The word ‘large’ is connected solely with bulk and waist 
measurement, and here the Egyptian Army stands forth as 
the premier military force of modern times. 

It is also a very well-fed Army, at least so far as the officers 
ate concemed, for they all have a very comfortable look 
about them and appear to have been poured into their clothes. 
The officers of the Egyptian Army hold the record for the 
largest Sam Browne belt in existence, and a statistician has 
worked it out that if the belts of the Army were stretched out 
in line they would extend from Wadi Halfa on the Sudan 
border to the Mediterranean Sea. 

Seniority is entirely by weight. Lewas or Major Generals 
—20 stone and over, Miralais or Brigadiers—18 stone, Kaima- 
kams or Colonels—16 stone, and so on to relatively ineffi- 
cient junior officers, lacking the corps spirit, who only tip 
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the scale at about 10 or 11 stone. This system of promotion 
is far more equitable and satisfactory in every way than that 
which pertains in the British Army where officers are ad- 
vanced in their profession for a variety of reasons such as 
proficiency at polo and pig-sticking, the possession of an 
attractive wife, or the ownership of a first-class Norfolk 
partridge shoot. An Egyptian officer does know where he 
stands, and by careful attention to the usual diet of sugared 
almonds and iced cakes can usually obtain promotion in his 
turn unless of course he should suffer from some wasting 
disease. 

The men of the Egyptian Army are called ‘ nafurs’ and 
are a very fine body of men and march extremely well, but 
the officers not so well. In any case it is very undignified to 
be seen walking along with a lot of common privates, and 
therefore many officers when they get tired fall out from the 
route march, hire a taxi, and follow the column in comfort 
and respectability. If they should possess a private car these 
form the rear of the column and are available at any time. 
The question is being considered by Finance as to whether 
in these cases the cars should use Government petrol or not. 

The equipment of the Egyptian Army is much the same 
as that of the British forces except that all ranks wear that 
wonderful hat, the tarbush. The trouble about the tarbush 
is that to make it resemble a hat at all it has to be ironed with 
a hot iron at least once every three months otherwise it 
has a tendency to droop over the ears and look like an 
over-ripe tomato. The most important part of the Battalion 
transport therefore is the ironing equipment and ironing 
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staff, which is as necessary to the well-being of the force as 

the ammunition waggons and the field kitchens. It would 

be quite impossible for the Egyptian Army to take the field 
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with unironed tarbushes; and if the campaign took place 
in a rainy country battalions would have to be withdrawn 
from the line every twenty-four hours to have their hats 
attended to. 

The uniform of the officers is the same as that of the British 
Army except for the tarbush again, and the mounted officers 
in addition to spurs are equipped with wooden chairs to 
enable them to mount their horses. All the chargers of the 
Egyptian Army are what is known in Leicestershire as ‘ weight 
carriers.’ 

The Egyptian Army is trained on Mid-Victorian lines 
and has a definite Crimean atmosphere about it. It knows 
how to ‘build up the firing line’ and how to meet an 
‘attack by savage swordsmen. It is a very moot point if 
there are any savage swordsmen left in the world, but if there 
are, the Egyptian Army certainly knows exactly what to do 
with them, and in this respect it is probably the only Army 
in the world that could cope with the situation. This sort 
of training is immensely popular in the Egyptian service as 
one has not got to march very far to form a square, and owing 
to the size of the officers a firing line can be * built up ° very 
much quicker than is, or rather was, the case in the British 
Army of twenty-five years ago. 

The officers of the various arms of the service are inter- 
changeable—that is to say artillery officers are given command 
of infantry battalions and infantrymen take charge of the 
batteries. This does not affect the general efficiency of the 
service at all, and has what is called a plastic effect. It also 
enables the relations of those in high places to obtain pro- 
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motion rather quicker than they would by the usual system 
of putting on avoirdupois. 

There are rumours that there are to be great changes in 
the Egyptian Army and that modernization with all its 
drawbacks will shortly upset the delightful air of dolce far 
niente that obtains in this service. This is a thousand pities, 
for there are so few links with the past left in the world to-day ; 
sedan chairs and whiskers have disappeared, the white 
rhinoceros is nearly extinct, there is no record anywhere of 
a white elephant—except the League of Nations—and with 
the disappearance of the Egyptian Army as we know it we 
must realize that we are facing up to the twentieth century 
where there is only painful efficiency and no old-world 
charm. 
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XI 
THE EGYPTIAN FLY 


HE Egyptian fly is just the same as the English, ice. 
musca domestica, a two-winged, six-legged flying 
insect, and outwardly nobody could tell the difference between 
a London fly and a Cairo one. They both walk about with 
gummy feet, rub their hands together like shop-walkers, 
and scratch the backs of their heads at intervals—but in char- 
acter they differ entirely. The British fly is a good-natured, 
feckless sort of ass with no fixed object in life, and he spends 
most of his time playing silly games with his companions. 
His favourite pastime is to call for his friend in the morning— 
it may be a girl friend for all we know—and spend the whole 
of the day whirling round a chandelier or hanging lamp, 
looping the loop at intervals. When they tire of this they go 
over to the window, bang their heads against the pane, zigzag 
downwards, and then fly off and repeat the operation. Occa- 
sionally they fall in the jam, get stuck on the butter, or walk 
on abaldhead, but thereisno real vice in them and they commit 
these crimes inadvertently and not with malice aforethought, 
The Egyptian fly is a different fellow altogether, and comes 
into this world with a set purpose in view to drive some 
as being into a lunatic asylum or, if possible, the grave. 
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He has great strength of character, is brave to a fault, and 
shows a persistence worthy of a better cause. You can sleep 
quite comfortably on a hot afternoon in an English house 
with a hundred flies in the room, and unless some unskilled 
pilot has to make a forced landing after a particularly daring 
“loop the loop’ you will not be disturbed, but if there is 
one fly in your bedroom in an Egyptian house you can give 
up all thoughts of sleep or rest till you have killed him. 
He is as good at dodging as a Waterloo Cup hare, and only 
gives you a real opportunity for a hefty swat when he is 
perching either on a glass utensil or your own nose. Actually 
although he appears to be offering you an easy chance he is 
watching you with a glint in his little evil eyes, and there is 
either a crash of glass or a gush of blood and the Egyptian 
fly zooms off and settles on the bedside table where he will 
rub his hands with glee and wait till your eyes close again. 

In the days of the Pharaohs there was a highly-prized 
decoration ranking with our V.C. that was awarded to parti- 
cularly gallant officers of the Army who showed great devo- 
tion to duty and persistence in the attack. It was called the 
Order of the Fly, so the Egyptian fly has not recently become 
a pest, and must have been as assiduous in carrying out his 
life's work five thousand years ago as he is to-day. There 
is no explanation as to why he has turned out like this while 
the British fly remains a more or less useless addict of sport 
—a sort of flannelled fool at the wickets as it were. It is 
probably due to the fact that the Egyptian fly has not been 
brought up in the true sporting spirit and has not learned 
to play games. He does not know how to ‘loop the loop ’ 
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nor buzz on window-panes, and so makes himself an in- 
sufferable pest. In some respects he is like the Egyptians 
themselves, who sit at cafés chattering about nothing at 
all and drive one frantic by asking one perpetually to find 
posts for their out-of-work relatives, while others will follow 
you down three streets and across two squares trying to 
persuade you to buy a fly whisk or last week’s News of the 
World, neither of which you want. 

The Egyptian fly had a marvellous time during the Great 
War as there were in the country upwards of a quarter of 
a million troops with sensitive English skins on their faces 
and who wore ‘shorts’ so as to expose even more of their 
persons for fly walks. The amusing part about the whole 
business was that the Royal Army Medical Corps in their 
arrogance thought that they could deal with the Egyptian 
fly. They were quite sure about it and, wearing their purple 
tabs and badge of a worm climbing up a greasy pole, they 
stepped into the ring and challenged the fly to a ten-round 
contest at catch weights. By 1915 the R.A.M.C. were 
smothering up and hanging on to avoid punishment and 
the flies were all over them. At the end of 1915 the R.A.M.C., 
being completely exhausted, called up Section A of their 
reserve—the Sanitary Corps. 

At first sight these Sanitary officers appeared to be very 
much the same as ordinary M.C.-winning, platoon-leading 
subalterns, but actually they were something very much 
superior as they were specialists on the siting of latrines and 
knew the breaking strain of the seats without looking it up 
in the Manual of Field Engineering. Also they were absolute 
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“And say : ‘ Fly-breeding haunt?” 


tigers about the cleanliness of cook-houses and horse lines, 
and had all passed with honours in the construction of 
incinerators which they placed invariably in the upwind 
side of a Combatant Brigadiers’ Tent. It was as much 
as a Commanding Officer's job was worth to show a 
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Sanitary Officer round the 
men’s cook-houses, for 
sooner or later he would 
point with an accusing 
finger to a damp bit of 
sand and say: “ Fly- 
breeding haunt,” and that 
was the end of that parti- 
cular C.O. Wearing a 
bowler hat, he was on the 
next boat for home, for, 
though you might lose 500 
yards of trench during a 
night attack and get only 
a rap over the knuckles for 
it, a fly-breeding haunt in Wearing a bowler hat” 

your camp meant ‘Blighty with a bowler,’ and a recruiting 
job in England for the remainder of the war. 

The R.A.M.C. with a second line of Sanitary Corps fought 
the fly to the bitter end, destroying breeding haunts and 
poisoning the troops with the stench from their incinerators, 
and in 1918 when the Allies were victorious on every front 
the newspapers kindly refrained from comment on the fly 
situation in Egypt and Palestine where the R.A.M.C. had 
suffered a most disastrous defeat. The fly so far as they were 
concerned had won every stage of the war. Since 1918 the 
Egyptian fly, finding no very strong opposition, has been 
content to carry on hostilities on more reasonable lines, so 
that now his eggs and young are no longer interfered with 
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he is quite prepared to reproduce himself in hundreds of 
millions instead of millions of millions. 

The big blue-bottle fly finds so much of his work taken 
off his hands by the ordinary fly that he leads a very leisurely 
life and is content with quite a small family. There is, 
however, the sand-fly, who is so small that he can get through 
the meshes of the closest net, and who despite his size can 
drive the small bradawl with which he is equipped through 
the toughest skin. The ordinary fly, owing to the wanton 
way in which he walks in everything unsavoury, can infect 
one with practically every disease under the sun except 
toothache and in-growing toenails, but the sand-fly is more 
modest and can only produce sand-fly fever. This, however, 
is a pretty good effort for such a small creature. 

In addition to the foregoing, and various other flies of 
different varieties excluded for want of space, Egypt possesses 
the mosquito, but it is a point of honour in the country never 
to own up to it. Alexandrians pretend they do not know 
what a mosquito is, and will tell you if you go to stay there 
that there is not the slightest need to sleep under a net with 
the result that you come down to breakfast the next morning 
with your face covered with red bumps, which your host 
will tell you are caused by impure blood due to drinking 
too much. Cairenes will also protest that there has not been 
a mosquito in the capital since Cromer’s days, and if you 
keep slapping your ankles will suggest that you must have 
brought fleas with you from your own house: 

Port Said actually goes a good bit further, and has the 
temerity to advertise the fact that the town has always been 
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free from the pest with the idea of attracting visitors to come 
and spend the summer holidays there; knowing full well 
that if the wind should veer two degrees west a cloud of 
mosquitos will sally forth from the sewage farm and drive 
all the shipping out of the harbour. 

A regrettable but indisputable fact concerning the rapacious- 
ness of these various winged insects is that it is the female in 
every case that is addicted to this appalling blood lust. The 
male of every species from the mosquito to the camel fly 
is a clean-living, mild-mannered creature, interesting himself 
only in botany and the vegetable world, and it is his wife 
and daughters who play the part of torments and blood- 
suckers, so giving the family a bad name. “The female of 
the species is more deadly than the male,” and this rule is 
general throughout the world. In England’s smiling land 
one meets the same state of affairs, such as a nice-natured, old 
retired Colonel, interesting himself only in his greenhouse 
and tomato plants that never bear ripe fruit, while his wife 
and daughters storm through the county organizing bazaars, 
selling flags on flag days, and extracting subscriptions from 
all and sundry for soup kitchens in tropical countries and 
pull-overs for pantless Papuans. 

A question that was worrying all the greatest scientists and 
entomologists in the days prior to the War was where the 
flies went in the winter time. A music-hall artiste asked 
this question on every stage in the United Kingdom and never 
got a reply. Now we all know the answer and the mystery 
is solved. Egypt is not only the place where the flies go to, 
but it is also the place where they stay. 
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The * Sheek’ of the film is a magnificent creature ” 


XII 
THE *SHEEK ’ 


HIS is a purely mythical creature of American origin, 

and does not exist. American tourists, incited by the 
film world and various flourishing lady novelists, are most 
insistent that the ‘ Sheek’ predominates in the East above all 
other types, and the Egyptian nation, who to say the least 
are obliging and willing to help in all matters, have done their 
best in the circumstances. 

The * Sheek’ of the film and novel is a magnificent creature 
of the Arab race, standing six feet two in his sandals, with 
flashing eyes like * passionate pools of ink,’ and an cagle nose. 
His favourite pastime is carrying off charming white ladies— 
Woolworth blondes preferred—to his tent in the desert, and 
he sings desert love-songs with a marked American accent. 
Sometimes he has a steed to which he bids farewell, and of 
recent years the real sheikh—a very different creature—has 
been saying farewell to his steed or steeds with far more 
frequency and alacrity than was the case in the past. This is 
due to the activities of the Old War Horse Association who 
ate charged with the task of buying up all the old war horses 
in the country. It is surprising the number of old war 
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veterans the Nile Valley contains and suggests that the fakers 
of broad-arrow brands and hoof-mark numbers are nearly as 
expert and numerous as those who turn out three thousand 
year-old scarabs and Ptolemaic statuettes. These fakers, spelt 
for the benefit of the tourist “ Fakir,’ are a well-known oriental 
type and in the past were considered to be a religious sect who 
spent their time in contemplation of the universe. This is 
incorrect as though by day they may spend their time con- 
templating and studying the tourist, at night they are very 
busy in their workshops turning out scarabs which they 
manufacture with far more skill than their forebears of the 
Tenth Dynasty. 

To return to the ‘Sheek’; when Egypt found itself up 
against this problem it did not know what to do for the best, 
as it is a distressing fact that the Arab of the Nile Valley and 
its surrounding deserts is seldom more than five foot two in 
height, is fitted out with a nose that can best be described as 
nondescript, and his flashing eyes are usually crooked and 
always opthalmic. Also he cannot speak English either with 
or without the American accent, has no charm of manner, 
and definitely dislikes British and American women. Nothing 
on earth would induce him to carry one off to his tent for he 
might have to pay for her keep and the Arab is above all 
things economical. To be brief, it was the most unsatisfactory 
material from which to manufacture the perfect article—the 
Arab * Sheek’ of the film. 

Luckily the Egyptian Cairene, who starts life as one of the 
Wafd party henchmen and is employed on lamp-smashing 
and omnibus burning, and who is by trade either a boot-black, 
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seller of fly whisks, or cigarette-end collector for some 
secondary tobacco company, is a man of all types, and occa- 
sionally one of the breed grows in stature on his ill-gotten 
gains, develops a hooked nose and flashing eye, and in other 
words fills the bill. These youths, when they happen to 
attain the stature demanded by American lady tourists, are 
fitted out with the robes that their position demands and are 
sent to provide a long-felt want at the portals of Shepheard’s 
and the Semiramis in Cairo, Mena House Hotel at the 
Pyramids, and the Winter Palace at Luxor. Here they are 
available to give the finishing touch to the desert scenery, 
and for a very few piastres extra are willing to walk arm-in- 
arm with their patronesses at sunset. No one can say that 
Egypt has not done her best considering the circumstances, 
and the American tourist in search of sexual and illicit excite- 
ment will find that these ex-bootblacks are capable of playing 
as noble a part as if they were actually desert-born and bred 
and of the finest and purest Hedjazi stock. 

The dragoman is a would-be * Sheek’ who has failed to 
reach the required standard—that is to say he has not grown 
to the height that is essential, his nose has failed to hook, and 
his eyes to flash. He is usually, however, far more plausible 
than the ‘ Sheek’ and has a better flow of English. Flow is 
the correct word to use, for like Tennyson’s brook his light 
chatty conversation goes on for ever. He addresses all ladies 
as ‘ Mrs, Asquith’ or “Lady Astor,’ and all men as ° Major 
Mackenzie.’ Nobody minds being deliberately mistaken for 
either Mrs. Asquith or Lady Astor, but quite a number of 
men from south of the Tweed have a very rooted objection 
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These dragomans appropriate tourists as they arrive” 


THE *SHEEK’ 


to the name Mackenzie which, not unreasonably, they con- 
sider suggests that they are unduly careful of *saxpences’ 
and addicted to the whisky bottle. 

These dragomans frequent the steps of all the leading hotels 
and acquire and appropriate tourists as they arrive. Once a 
dragoman has appropriated a party of tourists nothing short 
of a shot-gun will shake him off, and it is only with the 
assistance of the hotel staff that visitors are allowed to get 
away to partake of meals or even to visit the bathrooms 
unattended. To say that the dragoman is persistent is to 
deliberately understate the case, and he does it all with such 
a conciliatory oily manner that the unfortunate tourist can_ 
never make up his mind whether he desires to hit the pest’ 
over the head with his walking stick, or tip him five pounds 
for being so indefatigable and tireless. 

The dragoman has the interests of his clients at heart, and 
his motto is ‘if anyone is going to do him down it is myself 
and no one else.’ He is a marvellous actor, and, having 
arranged previously with the taxi-driver to demand five 
times the ordinary fare for taking a party to the Pyramids, 
there is nothing so entirely convincing and terrifying as the 
dragoman’s righteous wrath on hearing the sum mentioned. 
The tourists have to literally fling themselves upon him and 
tear him away from the despicable and rapacious wretch who 
has dared to try and impose on his charges. Finally, with a 
snort of repressed rage, he agrees as a great concession to 
forego murder on this occasion, and with a string of oaths 
flings treble the fare to the cowering wretch and assists his 
departure with a flying kick. Ten minutes later, having left 
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his party for a moment, he tucks up his skirts and bustles off 
to the cab-stand to collect his share of the overcharge. It is 
on these occasions when the dragoman hurries off to obtain 
his rake-off from hawkers, shop-keepers and taxi-drivers that 
the tourists get five minutes to themselves to take in the 
sights they have seen during the day. At all other times the 
incessant drone of the dragoman’s voice with his ‘I show 
you something very good, Mrs. Asquith,’ precludes all 
thought, rest or contemplation. 
Another type that is neither a “sheek’ nor a dragoman is 
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the ‘ Gulla-gulla man.’ The Gulla-gulla man is a seedy- 
looking individual, who carries a small cloth-wrapped bundle, 
and who suddenly appears on a hotel verandah calling : 
“ Gulla-gulla-gulla-gulla” like a sand-grouse. This is a 
signal for all the Safragis (waiters) to rush up and hustle him 
off the premises, and the assembled tourists, fearing that some- 
thing improper and indecent is about to be shown, at once 
insist on his remaining. The Gulla-gulla man, smiling the 
smile of aseraph in heaven for the benefit of the tourists and 
a leer of incredible malignity for the Safragis, then opens his 
bundle, and keeping up a constant patter about Mrs. Asquith 
and Lady Astor produces a series of eggs from behind his 
ears, makes a day-old chick lay a complete sitting, and finds 
a full-sized rabbit in the breast pocket of some gentleman, 
nick-named Mackenzie, who is particular about the cut of 
his clothes. He then borrows two-shilling pieces from all the 
male members of his audience, and proceeds to lose them in 
a maze of small boxes. It is usually at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings that the Safragis return to the attack, hustle him off 
the verandah for good, and shoot him down the steps with 
the two-shilling pieces still lost among his paraphernalia. 
The very obvious hatred that exists between the Gulla-gulla 
man and the Safragis absolutely precludes all suspicions that 
there might be something between them, and the rightness 
of the Safragis’ action is definitely confirmed by that of the 
passing policeman, who catches the Gulla-gulla man as he is 
decanted on to the pavement and sees him off up the street 
for a distance of half a mile. 
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The brutalities of these nigger-driving 
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THE TOURIST 


OURISTS who come to Egypt are of two types—those 
who know what they have let themselves in for and 
those who don’t. Both types develop that distressing and 
almost universal complaint, Gippy Tummy, the second day 
after their arrival in the country and spend the next week in 
their bedrooms eating slops, or, if suffering from an advance 
form of the disease, in a cot in the Anglo-American hospital 
at Gezira. On recovery they at once develop the influenza 
cold of Egypt—a more poisonous and virulent form than one 
suffers from in London or New York—and, as this is one of 
the evils that they have fondly imagined they were escaping 
in the sunshine of Egypt, they take it as a personal insult and 
the fault of either the hotel, the Egyptian Government, or 
the result of fifty years of British occupation and neglect. 
The tourists who are acquainted with Egypt get on fairly 
well, They know roughly how much they will have to pay 
for everything and the extent to which they will be exploited, 
and therefore are not bankrupt the first fortnight. Also, 
having learnt the very necessary words ‘ Imshi,’ ‘ Yallah,’ and 
Ya ibn el kelb,’ are able to keep the hawker pests and drago- 
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mans more or less at a distance and are therefore able to visit 
their rooms, the bath and the usual offices unattended. 

This type of tourist usually makes the trip to Egypt on his 
or her own and does very much as he or she likes with regard 
to sight-seeing, but there is a totally different type—usually 
American—that comes out in charge of a tourist agent's 
courier, and who has to see certain specified tombs, temples 
and mosques according to schedule and at definite times, and 
is not allowed for one moment to do as he pleases. It is 
not certain if these people come out willingly or not—it is 
difficult to believe that any ordinary person would submit of 
his own free will to this reign of terror. One rather imagines 
that they must be political offenders who, instead of being 
shipped to Siberia to die of exhaustion in a forced labour 
camp, are shipped by a slave-driving American Government 
to Egypt, where a ruthless courier—a member of the American 
Cheko—harries them till they drop by the roadside, expire. 
on railway stations, or, shrouded in a blanket with a fire bar 
at their feet, are dropped over the side from returning tourist 
ships. 

There is apparently no society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Tourists, and nothing is done by either the Palestine or 
Egyptian Governments to check the brutalities of these 
nigger-driving tourist agents, who are probably descended 
from the overseers of the bad old Virginian days, and whose 
forefathers beat old black mammies to death. 

One afternoon on a truly terrible day in Jerusalem a crowd 
of soaked and bedraggled tourists were crouching over a 
small smoky fire in one of the hotels. Suddenly the door 
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flew open with a crash bringing in a bitter icy blast with 
showers of hail, snow and rain of the type that only Jerusalem 
can produce. The tourists looked up with white, stricken 
faces as the blue-clad courier with his cap of office on his 
head stalked in. “Come on, ladies and gentlemen, at once, 
please. The Mount of Olives, Garden of Gethsemane and 
the Garden Tomb to be finished by four, and after that 
Bethlehem.” The poor creatures were too cowed and 
demoralized to raise a word of protest and shuffled out 
dejectedly into the howling gale. 

The following morning at 8 a.m. the same party were 
being herded into the train with the tourist agent behind 
them. He had no knout in his hand but there is no doubt 
he had it in his pocket ready for use. It was learnt that the 
party were arriving at Cairo that night at 10.40 p.m. if the 
Palestine train were running on time—an almost unheard-of 
phenomenon. An old fat gentleman with an unhealthy 
yellow face and large spectacles explained in a broken voice 
that the following day they were to see the Mousky, Tombs 
of the Caliphs, Pyramids, and most of the Cairo mosques in 
the morning with a ten-mile donkey ride to the tombs of 
Tih and the Bulls in the afternoon. In the evening at 8 p.m. 
they were to board the train for Luxor, and spend the next 
day seeing Karnak and the Tombs of the Kings, and if still 
alive, which he doubted very much, he would with the rest 
of the party embark on the Cairo train that night and sail 
from Alexandria the following morning. From what one 
could see of this particular old gentleman and most of the 
party he was with—and whom apparently he hated most 
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cordially—they were doomed to die of complete exhaustion 
during the next thirty-six hours. 

If Soviet Russia, Hitlerite Germany or Dictatorial Turkey 
carry out wholesale removals with attendant brutalities of 
Bourgeois, Jews or Armenians the united press of the world 
takes the matter up and the League of Nations is appealed to. 
But not a word is said or a hand raised to prevent the wholesale 
massacring of Middle West citizens, who apparently have 
done nothing whatsoever to deserve their fate—beyond the 
fact that they are Middle Westerners. 

The only reward these people have to show for their 
sufferings is a large black trunk plastered with labels from 
every hotel in the Mid-East at which they have washed their 
hands in passing. And some of their stays have been too 
transitory for even that and they have merely waited while 
the hall-porter with the courier standing over him has pasted 
on the necessary labels. One can only conclude that these 
relics are suitably set up in glass cases and deposited in a 
corner in the parlour where visitors can admire and be suitably 
impressed by the world wanderings of their host and hostess. 

When an American tourist has time—he has not much and 
he is usually out of breath—he will tell you what is wrong 
with Egypt and the British occupation. He has probably 
been twelve hours in the country so has had an opportunity 
of studying the situation, and he has of course grasped it in 
all its details. Then with a double whisky and soda in his 
hand he will tell you that “ England had got it all wrong 
about Prohibition,’ and that he is a Prohibitionist himself and 
is all in favour of it. He will pause here to order another 
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whisky and soda with not so much soda in it, and will then 
tell you what the trouble is in Europe and England. 

“What you want is to get rid of all these trade barriers 
that are hanging up things,” he will say, for the American 
who has erected the loftiest and most inaccessible trade walls 
round his own country, takes it as a personal insult that other 
people should follow his example. For any country to adopt 
a tariff system that hampers the dumping of surplus American 
goods is not only a definite proof that that country is decadent, 
but constitutes almost a casus belli. 
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It is such a pity that American tourists have such a short 
time at their disposal as, seeing everything with that clarity 
of vision allowed only to dwellers in Chicago, and with the 
broad mind and worldwide experience of the Middle- 
Westerners, they might do so much towards elucidating the 
problems that are troubling the Western Hemisphere. 
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XIV 
THE SUDAN 


HE Sudan used to belong to the Sudanese; then the 
Egyptians took it away from them, misgoverned the 
country and massacred the Sudanese ; after that the Sudanese 
took it away from the Egyptians, misgoverned themselves 
and massacred themselves and everyone else; and then in 
the end either England helped Egypt win it back for Egypt, 
or Egypt helped England to win it for England, and we have 
been arguing about what occurred exactly ever since. Now 
that massacring as a pastime has been prohibited the population 
is increasing, and this seems all wrong in the Sudan where 
people for the last five hundred years have either been 
slaughtered by the thousand or driven off as slaves in tens of 
thousands, It only goes to prove how England, who pretends 
to be a sporting nation, has no sympathy at all with the 
pastimes and pursuits of other races. In any case this is what 
the Egyptians feel about it. Their cry is “ Egypt for the 
Eoyptians” but not “ The Sudan for the Sudanese,” which 
proves the logic of the race. 
Under the new Treaty the Sudan has become a con- 
dominium, and the only thing we know about condominions 
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is that the last syllable can be spelt with either an ‘o’ or 
a‘u. 

The Sudan is populated by Arabs, Negroes and Ful Sudanis, 
The Ful Sudani is the British official, and as we are on a 
rather sacred subject here we do not want any regrettable 
spirit of levity to creep in, for the Sudan official is perfection. 
There is no question whatsoever about this as every Sudan 
official will tell you the same and they are a most upright 
and truthful collection of men. It is very remarkable that the 
Sudan, being a more or less recent organization, should have 
in so short a time accumulated in its service practically all the 
male paragons of virtue in the Empire. The Indian Civil 
Service we know is patchy, and the Egyptian Government 
very much what you would expect, but immediately you 
cross the Sudan border you feel instinctively that you are 
coming in contact with hundred per cent cock-angels and 
nothing else. In any case that is the impression one obtains, 
and the reason for this may be that the Sudan blow their own 
trumpets, but do it very cleverly by never actually playing on 
their own particular instruments. If you should meet Brown 
of the Service he will not say a word about himself though 
he may think quite a lot, but will tell you instead what 
marvels of efficiency and foresight Smith and Robinson are ; 
Smith will tell you the same about Robinson and Brown ; 
whilst Robinson will play a French horn solo on the topic of 
Brown and Smith. 

In Egypt officials are all so fully alive to the failings of each 
other they have to go and tell everyone all about it, and as 
the result they do not count very much in the general scheme 
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of things ; but the Sudan method is so perfect and works so 

marvellously that one instinctively bows from the waist 

whenever one meets a member of the paragon service and 

respectfully uncovers at the mention of the sacred word 
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“Khartum’ where all the super cock-angels nest and breed. 
The only regret is that they do not breed very fast ; their 
nidification records are not much better than those of the 
Griffon Vulture—one a year and barely that—and this is to be 
regretted for one would like to think that these perfect 
specimens of humanity were reproducing themselves on Mid- 
Victorian lines and populating the world with an Ax nation. 

This high mark of super excellence is more or less confined 
to Khartum and the northern areas. The standard deteriorates 
gradually as one reaches the higher waters of the Nile until 
when one has ascended the various tributaries in the vicinity 
of the Uganda and Belgian Congo borders one meets men 
that approach more closely to the ordinary common or 
garden type that administers other and quite ordinary depen- 
dencies and colonies. From time to time these uncivilized 
creatures used to be brought into Khartum for a course of 
instruction in higher culture, advanced purity and semi- 
teetotalism, but the practice has been discontinued for, so 
far from responding to treatment, it has been found that 
these wilder members of humanity have a tendency to leaven 
the mass and infect the holy atmosphere of the capital. 

Greek grocers are very plentiful—apparently both the soil 
and the climate suit them—and few if any have been massacred 
since 1885. The Greek grocer owes his safety to the Ful 
Sudani who guards and cherishes him, and in return the 
Greek grocer stocks in his store the Lime Juice Cordial, Grape 
Nuts and other ambrosial provender on which the Ful Sudani 
feeds and flourishes. 

Sudan officials are now encouraging their people to grow 
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cotton at Gezira, Kassala and other places, and this is to be 
regretted as Egypt rather wants the monopoly. The only 
time people really feel happy in the Nile Valley is when there 
is a terrific flood and the Mississippi over-flowing its banks 
utterly destroys the American crop ; and now that the Sudan 
is beginning to compete the Egyptians hardly like to interfere 
with the locust. The locust is certainly rather a nuisance in 
Egypt, but he does far more harm in the Sudan, and it seems 
a pity to burn with flame guns an insect that after all has 
some more or less decent feelings and a sense of discrimination. 

The Sudan exports cotton (very lamentably), gum for 
putting on the flaps of envelopes, and both sorts of Ful Sudani. 
One type, which is quite common, is also called the ground 
or monkey nut and is made into soap or fed to the animals 
at the Zoo, whilst the other kind, with which we have already 
dealt and which is much rarer, is exported in very small 
numbers for the manufacture of High Commissioners, 
Governors-General, and more occasionally Chief Constables. 

Literature on the Sudan is very meagre, which is due to 
the fact that the subject is a bit too lofty for the ordinary 
low-brow who writes books to-day. Nobody has ever been 
allowed to produce anything about the Sudan without being 
condemned by the Ful Sudani as a mis-guided and mis- 
informed fool or a wilful evil-doer, sometimes both. For 
this reason, realizing one’s complete inadequacy, no one cares 
to attempt the task, and it remains therefore for a reincarnated 
David to return to earth to write the sequel to the Psalms, or 
for St. Paul to come back and do his best with a revised 
edition of the Acts of the Apostles. 
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Throw dead dogs into Arab mosques” 


XV 
PALESTINE 


ALESTINE is a very small country that balances its 

budget, and this is a good bit more than many large ones 
can do. It is called the Promised Land, because it has been 
promised to so many different people and nobody has got it 
yet. Mr, Balfour was one of the many British statesmen 
who promised the Promised Land, and he said it was to be 
a National Home for the Jews. When asked some years 
later exactly what a National Home meant he is reported 
to have said that he had not the foggiest idea; and this is the 
attitude that persists to-day. 

During the war a British private, who did not think very 
much of the country, wrote to his mother and said: “ They 
call this the Promised Land. I don’t know who they promised 
it to, but I wish they'd let him have it and send us home.” 

Palestine is populated by Arabs, Jews and British officials. 
The Jews do not like the Arabs, the Arabs hate the Jews, 
and they both combine in disliking the British Officials. It 
is not the fault of the British officials ; they are doing their 
best, but they have been set the impossible sum of making two 
go into one, and as we all know two into one won't go. 
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The Arabs are not Arabs, 
but are the descendants of the 
people that Joshua and David 
overlooked when they were 
cleaning up the country some 
three thousand years ago. “Jews wear long ‘ kiss curls 
This only proves how careful 
one ought to be, as if they had not been so remiss and casual 
we should not now be trying to solve the insolvable. 

The Arabs are absolutely united against the Jews, and are 
divided up amongst themselves in the National Defence 
Party, Palestine Arab Party, Reform Party, Youth Association, 
National Bloc, Istiklalists, and the Independent Youth. All 
these parties hate and mistrust each other nearly as much as 
they hate the Jews, and far more than they mistrust the British. 
Like Egypt in December 1935 they have formed a United 
Front, and this when translated into Arabic apparently means 
internecine strife. They hold meetings, swearing by their 
beards that they will not sell their land to the Jews, and then 
tuck up their skirts, race off to the nearest Jew land agent, 
and sell every acre they possess. 
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The Jews are much better organized and united. They 
have only three parties that mistrust and dislike each other. 
Some of the Jews wear long ‘kiss curls’ but nobody wants 
to kiss them—others have their hair cropped and wear “ shorts,’ 
and nobody wants to kiss these either. 
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There are some beautiful old towns in Palestine such as 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, and Tel Aviv. The archi- 
tecture of Tel Aviv is considered to be the eighth wonder 
of the world. Most people who have been there say they 
have never seen anything like it, and nobody ever goes there 
twice. Tel Aviv is all shops, and the shopkeepers sell things 
to each other—it is run on the principle of everybody taking 
in each other’s washing. 

Palestine grows oranges, called citrus fruit, and a new 
grove is planted every day. If it goes on at this rate the 
people of Europe will have to be paid to eat them. The 
Egyptians have already said that they do not want them at 
any price, and, imitating America, have raised a customs 
barrier against them that entirely prevents their import. 
When a complaint was made the Egyptian Prime Minister 
attended a banquet in Palestine, and, after he had wiped his 
mouth with his napkin and finished his glass, he rose and 
made a most conciliatory and friendly speech—the gist of 
which was that, as a gesture of good-will, he would remove 
the embargo for the six months from May till October. 
This is the period when no oranges of any description are 
raised in Palestine. The British Foreign Office were so 
delighted with this concession—or rather the form it took— 
that they offered the Prime Minister a seat in the British 
Cabinet and have been trying to obtain his services ever 
since. They feel that he is just the man they want to repre- 
sent Great Britain at the League of Nations, at Disarmament 
and Non-Intervention Conferences, and to go down to 
make speeches in different constituencies where the Govern- 
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ment candidate looks like figuring at the bottom of the 
poll. 

Greek grocers are extremely rare in Palestine which is 
probably due to the fact that they are not treated properly 
—one might almost go so far as to say that they are entirely 
ignored, and that is very much worse. The truth of the 
matter is that the Arabs have not really the time to attend to 
them properly. There is such an unlimited supply of Jewish 
shopkeepers that during the massacring seasons the Greeks 
are usually completely overlooked and this hurts the feelings 
of this sensitive race. Igowy “Edny ovdeic “No Greek 
was ever an old man” therefore does not apply to 
Palestine. 

The Palestine police wear fur hats and try to look like 
Turks. This is done to reconcile the dissatisfied inhabitants 
to British occupation, and to remind them of the glorious 
days of Freedom when the Sultan of Turkey ruled the country 
with the Khurbag, and a man could call his soul his own. 
The police force is entirely satisfactory and is most efficient 
as it is trained on British Army ideas with polo and hunting 
as the supreme test for the efficiency of the officers, and for 
the selection of suitable British privates for commissioned 
rank, 

Jerusalem is famous for the fact that it has no water. No- 
body knows why David built the city where he did, and 
one is forced to conclude that the only bath he was really 
interested in was Bath-Sheba. Then, when Naaman the 
Syrian was staying with Elisha and rang the bell for his bath 
in the morning, he was told to go and wash himself in the 
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Jordan some thirty miles away. He was naturally most 
annoyed about this and said he would wait till he got back 
to Damascus where he could have two baths—in the Abana 
and Pharpar respectively. When people go to Jerusalem 
to-day the same things happen, and you see notices up in the 
bathroom and other rooms where water runs, threatening 
you with dire punishment if you attempt to get clean or 
turn a tap, so most people do what Naaman did and wait 
till they get home 

North-west of Palestine lies the island of Cyprus, famous 
for the fact that after fifty years of British rule no one in the 
country can speak English except the officials. It was cap- 
tured by Richard I in 1195 ; lost to the Turks in 1571 ; re- 
captured by Sir Ronald Storrs in 1927, who made it one of 
the most important and prominent Powers in the Mediter- 
ranean, and since then the Island has been living on its past 
glories. It exports wines, fruits, and Cypriot Greeks who 
come to Egypt to traffic in drugs. The Commandant of 
the Cairo City Police, who is definitely opposed to Free Trade, 
is doing his utmost to discourage this import, and the market 
for Cypriot Greeks is extremely short at the time of writing. 
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XVI 
INDIA, CEYLON AND BURMA 


ERY little is known about any of these places beyond 

the fact that they are populated by most aggressive 
officials, planters, growers and merchants who take up more 
than their fair share of passenger ships, drink ‘pegs’ and 
‘stingers,’ and sing in their baths. It is very unpleasant to 
have to travel in boats with them. All these countries lie 
on the other side of the Indian Ocean, and the pity is a more 
direct route to England cannot be found than that via the 
Suez Canal and Egypt. 

India is inhabited by Pathans, Patialas, Chupattis, Box- 
wallahs and Sahibs. It is governed by a Viceroy who is 
assisted in his duties by a gentleman called Mr. Gandhi. 
Mr. Gandhi is not quite a Government official, but as he 
has spent such a very large portion of his life in Government 
buildings, he is beginning to think that he must be one and 
behaves exactly as if he were. 

India is administered by a Civil Service called the 1.C.S. 
for short. At one time the L.C.S. used to be the blue-eyed 
boys of the British Empire, and it was not till 1906 that they 
had their handicap changed and were definitely graded 
second to the Sudan Political Service. They have never 
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survived the blow, and having lost heart have also lost con- 
trol of the country to a certain extent. Senior civil servants 
are called Collectors, which is a very unpleasant word as 
it inevitably reminds one of rates, income tax and bills. 
The reason for this name is not known—it may be due 
to the fact that in the bad old days senior officials collected 
the crown jewels of rajahs, the ruby eyes of idols, not to 
mention the jade ornaments of temples, but these times are 
past, and all a Collector can collect in the country now is a 
smal] and inadequate pension, a hob-nailed liver, and a row of 
C.L.E.s, C.M.G.s, and C.B.E.s. Nevertheless they do not do as 
well in this respect as the Egyptian officials owing to the fact 
that foreign royalties are much scarcer in India than they are 
in Egypt. Rajahs and Maharajahs unfortunately do not count. 

The Indian Army is not a bit like the Egyptian Army as 
it is maintained for fighting and probably does not know 
how to build up a firing line or even form square. The 
I.C.S. and the Indian Army provide the Sahibs that have now 
become so numerous that they are emigrating and forming 
colonies in Great Britain in places like Bath, Cheltenham and 
Camberley. Sahibs are no doubt most excellent creatures in 
India and necessary to give a tone to the country, but they ought 
not to be allowed to emigrate as they are a definite nuisance 
in clubs and very trying and aggressive on golf courses. 
In any case there ought to be a quota for the immigration 
of Sahibs in the same way that the United States enforces a 
quota in the case of the Lithuanians, Esthonians and Poles. 

Merchants and others are not Sahibs but Boxwallahs 
except in Calcutta where, like the cotton brokers of Alex- 
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andria, they are not only Sahibs but noblemen into the 
bargain—the only difference being that they juggle with 
jute instead of cotton. They are enormously wealthy, and 
no doubt as the result have to do the same as the Alexandrians 
and buy their jute in ‘Futures.’ They throw wonderful 
parties where champagne flows like water, belong to six 
or seven different clubs, and play polo into the bargain, so 
it is extremely difficult for an Army captain on {600 a year 
to be superior and Sahib-like in Calcutta, though of course 
he can do it to his heart’s content in Poona, Peshawar, the 
Punjab and all those other stations beginning with ‘P’ 
where Boxwallahs have to sing in a minor key. 

There are quite a lot of the British Army in India as well 
as the Indian Army, and the officers of this force obtain the 
temporary and local rank of Sahib. It used to be said that 
the two ugliest things in India were the water buffaloes and 
the Garrison Gunners’ wives. As it was quite impossible 
to prevent officers from this particular branch of the service 
from marrying, the War Office removed the awful stigma 
by doing away with the Royal Garrison Artillery. 

A good story told about India concerns a small station where 
there were two officers of the name of Molesworth, one of 
whom was quite a simple, unassuming creature, whilst the 
other was one of those trying people, who suffer from the 
‘noble birth’ complex; and so somebody wrote : 


There were two Moles of equal worth, 
But very far from equal birth. 

The one who said his blood was blue 
Was far the bloodier of the two. 
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Ceylon is an island off the south of India and is inhabited 
by tea-planters, Singalese and Burghers. Burghers are the 
half-castes caused by the indiscretions of the original settlers 
and nobody knows why they are called Burghers. Anyway, 
great care is taken to see that no more are produced. 

There is an interesting sub-division of men of the British 
community in Ceylon who are kept more or less apart from 
the rest of the inhabitants, and these are the Stokers. The 
Stokers are those who kept the home fires burning during 
the late war, and as they made far more money than those 
who went out and had such a glorious time in France and 
Egypt there is still a certain amount of jealousy shown, which 
is unreasonable. Every Stoker has a most excellent reason 
for his activities around the home fires from 1914 to 1918, 
but in Ceylon people are very intolerant and will not listen 
to these explanations. 

Ceylon is divided into two parts—Colombo on the coast 
and Neuralia in the hills. In Neuralia they grow tea and 
in Colombo they sell it, so naturally Colombo is much 
richer than Neuralia, but not nearly so select and Sahib- 
like. Tea is a most aristocratic commodity so long as you 
grow it—it becomes plebeian only when you start haggling 
over its price and buying ‘ Futures.’ A horse called Neuralia 
ran at Goodwood some years ago and the bookies, with 
whom pronunciation is never a strong point, called it ° You're 
a liar.” The name as it happened was very suitable as the 
horse did not try to win. 

Ceylon exports tea, rubber and huge, loud-voiced men 
who run the sports and sweeps on homeward-bound mail- 
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boats. These men, who are of enormous size with voices 
of brass, terrorize the passengers and force them to put down 
their books, get out of their chairs and go to play deck- 
quoits. This is done to keep the passengers’ minds occupied 
so that they will not have time to ponder over the food, 
and the inadequacy of the bathing arrangements and make 
complaints about these to the Purser or Captain. It is be- 
believed that the shipping companies concerned maintain a 
stud farm at Colombo for the breeding and training of these 
men as every ship’s complement carries from one to three 
according to the tonnage of the vessel. 

Burma is a damp, almost tropical country situated to the 
east of India and looks as if it ought to be a part of that 
country. It produces very few Sahibs owing to the fact 
that the country is unsuitable for polo grounds and there are 
no pigs to stick. Most of Burma is on the road to Mandalay, 
and is one of those spots east of Suez where a man can raise 
a thirst. One realizes this on board a ship from Burma as 
the country exports a special type of 100 per cent He-Man 
who can get up in the morning and have two to three stiff 
eye-openers in the bar at 6 a.m. before having his bath. 
Many of the Colombo passengers now do the same thing, 
which goes to prove that this mixing up of nationalities on 
mail-boats can only lead to the spread of vice. If this sort 
of thing goes on much longer we shall have the Anglo- 
Egyptians doing it, and then if the Sudan follows suit this 
will mean the end of the Empire. 
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XVII 
AUSTRALIA 


USTRALIA comes within the scope of this work—one 
hesitates to call it a book—for two reasons. In the first 
place Australians are constantly passing through the Suez 
Canal on Orient and P. & O. ships to enable them to spend 
in Great Britain the vast sums they have made by clipping 
the wool off their sheep and selling it. (There is something 
wrong about the way this is done in Australia for apparently 
the man who owns the sheep gets the money and not the 
fellow who acts as a broker and sells the wool in ‘ Futures,’) 
Secondly, although we have forgotten all about history— 
especially everything connected with what was called the 
‘Great War to End Wars ’—the Australians occupied Egypt 
in 1914. They did not want to do it as they were under the 
impression that they had booked their passages to go to 
France, but, owing to circumstances that were unforseen at 
the time and over which they had no control, they had to be 
taken off their ships in Egypt. They have never really 
forgiven Egypt for this though actually the country had 
nothing whatsoever to do with the change, and the fault 
lay entirely with Turkey. 
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“ Their boots were much too low” 


The Australians who landed in Egypt were considered by 
the Cavalry and pig-sticking generals who inspected them 
as being of no use at all. Their riding-breeches were simply 
disgraceful and their boots were much too low. The 
Australians, on the other hand, thought that every British 
officer who wore a single eyeglass was doing so as a personal 
insult to them and to express his contempt for the Antipodes. 
This being the case it was very difficult at first to reconcile 
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the two different schools of thought, and in those unen- 
lightened days we knew nothing about exploring avenues 
and finding formule acceptable to both parties. A problem 
such as this to-day would mean nothing to Mr. Anthony 
Eden and Mr. Neville Chamberlain, both of whom can find 
a formula beneath every stone under which they look, and 
can teach it like a trained budgerigar to pick a love message 
out of a box. 

The Australians who came to Egypt were not cavalry at 
all—none of them had ever hunted in the Shires and few if 
any had played polo—so it was absurd to pretend that they 
could ride or had an ‘eye for country.’ They called them- 
selves Mounted Infantry, and the reason for this was that, 
having had one look at the Sinai desert across which they 
had to march, they decided at once that it was no place for 
a man to go on foot and so provided themselves with 
horses. 

A Mounted Infantryman according to regulations is a 
man who fights on foot, but arranges conveniently to arrive 
at the kicking-off place for a battle on a horse. One of the 
great advantages of Mounted Infantry is that they do not 
have to have their feet inspected—there may be other ad- 
vantages but it is difficult to think of them for the moment. 
Mounted Infantry ought not to charge—this is definitely a 
cavalry perquisite—and what really upset everything was 
that the Australians would insist on charging at every oppor- 
tunity. They did it so often that in the end they had to be 
issued with swords and taught to do it according to the 
drill-book, and after this the Turks never gave them a chance. 
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However, the cavalry have never really forgiven the Austra- 
lians for their presumption in charging on horseback with 
fixed bayonets, and thus destroying the traditions of two 
branches of the service. 

When the Australians first arrived in Egypt they did not 
think much of it. In addition to the monocles that many 
British officers wore solely to annoy them, the Egyptians 
had tarbushes on their heads—and this was another insult 
to the free-born sons of the land of kangaroos and wallabis. 
No man would put a hat of that description on his head 
because he liked the look of it so it must have been done 
to irritate Australia. For some months the greater part 
of the population of Cairo went about bareheaded. 

There are many stories told about the Australians and 
some of them are false and some are true. It is not a fact 
that the Australians knocked the nose off the Sphinx although 
many of them say they did. It is believed this was done by 
my ancestor, Rameses, in about 1250 B.c.—some time before 
the Australians arrived—but Rameses never really owned up 
to it. It is quite true, however, that they burnt the Wasseh 2 
and the G.O.C.’s car in front of Shepheard’s Hotel. It was 
not a very good car, and in any case would have been hope- 
lessly out of date by now, so it does not really matter. No- 
body knows why the Australians burnt the Wasseh and the 
car—the Australians least of all, They had various playful 
little ways of letting the authorities know they were bored 
at being kept out of the line too long, and this was one of 
them. One night they dressed up the equestrian statue of 

1 Brothel quarter. 
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Ibrahim Pasha in Opera Square with a complete suit of 
Australian uniform, and put a slouch hat on his head and a 
nose-bag on the horse's. They regarded this as a mark of 
respect to the Egyptian dynasty, but the Egyptians saw it 
in another light. 

The Australians would not salute officers, say ‘ Sir,’ or 
walk about in a smart and soldier-like manner. Most 
privates called their Colonels ‘ Bill,’ but in crack regiments 
he was addressed as either ‘Charlie,’ “Old Man,’ or just 
‘Digger.’ 

The Australians brought their own nursing sisters with 
them to Egypt—these were like the male Australians only 
more so—but the authorities were so alarmed at the possi- 
bilities of the extent to which insubordination might extend 
if the sexes got together that they arranged for the Australians 
to be nursed by the British and the British by the Australians, 
This was very good for both races, and was one of the few 
wise things carried out by the great brains who were con- 
trolling Egypt’s destinies at the time. 

The Australians enjoy a joke as much as anybody, but they 
could never see the humour of the unconscious *leg-pull ’ 
that the Royal Army Service Corps and Allenby played 
on them in Palestine. The R.A.S.C. issued them with raw 
meat and Allenby published an order that they were not to 
cut any wood with which to cook it. For the first day they 
tried very hard to grasp the point but failed utterly, and the 
second day they went over to 21st Corps Headquarters 
that was temporarily evacuated and removed it—huts, 
tables and chairs—and then roasted their meat till it was 
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done to a tum. When the 21st Corps Headquarters re- 
turned they could not even find the marks in the sand where 
their hutments had been. 

The Australians marched out of Egypt, across Sinai, through 
Palestine, into Syria, and ended up the war north of Aleppo 
near the Turkish frontier. It was lucky the war ended when 
it did otherwise they would probably have gone on north- 
wards till they reached Siberia and the Arctic regions, and 
this would have been fatal, for during the latter part of the 
war the Australians were not wearing any clothes at all. 
An order emanating from Headquarters in Cairo had come 
out making it almost a capital offence to ride in shorts, and 
the Australians desiring to please obeyed it by riding without 
shorts or anything else. They used to go into action wearing 
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a hat and a bandolier, and only the really dressy and ultra- 


modest men wore white under-pants. This was one of the 
reasons why there was such a heavy mortality from apoplexy 
of Major-Generals of the old school during the latter part of 
1918. 

It was a pity the Australians had to go back to Australia 
after the war. It seemed so dull without them. 
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